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The express from Columbia was due. It was 
almost nine o’clock on Tuesday night, the 31st of 
August, 1886. It had been a hot day, sultry 


der he carried a bundle knotted into an old red 
handkerchief with a polka spot. 

“Say, boss, cud ye tell me whar a poah niggah 

cud fine a bit o’ kivered hay to sleep on, an’ a 
moufful o’ pone in de mauhnin? I’se footed it 
clean from Charleston. I’se gwine to Branchville 
whar my dahter, Juno Soo, is a-dyin’ ob fever. 
She aint long foh dis wohl. I’se got money ’nuff 
foh de breffust.”* 

He looked wistfully at the lad. Donny an- 
swered with the heartiness of a child who has 
been brought up to think of others. 


‘“‘My father will tell you when he comes in. I 





| them one upon another. 


The station was only twenty yards away. | 
There, all the people were in a turmoil. While 
endeavoring to regain their feet, some were vio- 
lently thrown upon the wooden platform. Others, 
holding to the side of the building, felt with 
stupefaction the boards totter beneath their touch. 
Was Judgment at hand? Had the end of the 
world come? The terror of a nameless, unknown 
danger unmanned the stoutest heart. Women 
shrieked and prayed. Men cursed and groaned. 

Donny had now joined the stricken group. 
They huddled together until another shock threw 
Delicate women became 


toward night, and the loungers at the Summerville | expect him every minute. But why don’t you | nauseated as if in mid-ocean. Sturdy men who 


station were divided be- 
tween pitying and envying 
their neighbors on the ex- 
cursion train. In such 
weather home seems either 
the most intolerable or the 
most comfortable place in 
the world. It had not 
rained for six weeks, and 
South Carolina panted. 

There was a larger crowd 
than usual at the little sta- 
tion to see the Columbia 
excursionists come in. The 
enterprise of the Summer- 
ville merchant who placard- 
ed the pine-trees of this for- 
est village with legends to 
the effect that his ice-cream 
would be found ‘‘Opp. the 
depot’” was well rewarded 
that scorching night. The 
streets thronged—if Sum- 
merville streets can ever be 
said to throng—with warm 
and thirsty loungers of both 
sexes and of every color. 
South Carolinians though 
they were, they objected to 
the heat of that day. 

In the group at the station 
stood a white boy, about ten 
years old—a neatly-dressed, 
well-behaved little fellow, 
with an expression of crush- 
ing and delightful responsi- 
bility. He wandered back 
and forth restlessly and 
proudly from the track to 
a tree in the square, where 
an old horse and wagon 
were fastened with unnec- 
essary security. The boy 
tested the halter, and pat- 
ted the hors; continually. 


It was a very important thing to drive two | 


miles in the dark for one’s father and bring him 
home from the nine o’clock express. Add to this 
situation the excitement of an excursion, and 
Donny De Mone felt that life lacked nothing more 


to the position and the dignity of manhood. Be- | 


‘DONNY 


go to Kittie B—— ?”” He mentioned the name of 
a woman well known in Summerville for strong 
character and wise benevolence. ‘She lives up 
the track there. 
| help you. She’s the best colored woman in town.” 
The old man turned away without answering. 


Anybody will show you—she’ll | 


sides, Donny was very fond of his father, and | Perhaps he thought this a pleasant device on the 
had not seen him for two weeks. boy’s part to get rid of him. Perhaps he meant 

Now there was one curious thing about this | to follow his counsel. Who can say? He plodded 
crowd which would have been noticeable to a| slowly up the track and disappeared in the dark- 





stranger, but had not as yet attracted the atten- 
tion of the residents. This was the extraordinary 
number of animals that seemed to be waiting for 
this train. One would have thought that half the 
dogs in the neighborhood had relatives coming 
from Columbia. 

Stray goats and mules gazed expectantly up 
and down the track. Cats had followed their 
owners from the houses and betrayed their devo- 
tion by subdued squeals from under their masters’ 
regardless heels. A brindle-brown pig wiggled 


its way among the crowd, grunting with persistent | 


uneasiness; while a couple of wandering: cows, 
unmolested by the strangely restless dogs, passed 
and repassed the railroad crossing, bellowing 
monotonously. The horses at the station exhib- 
ited curious discomfort, and Donny De Mone’s 
venerable nag ‘‘Ben Bow”’ astonished the com- 
munity by pulling at his halter. 

While the boy stood valiantly holding the bridle, 
an old negro came up and pulled his sleeve. He 
was a shabby old negro. .His lean knees pro- 
truded through his trousers,—a mass of patches 
from under which the original material, like the 
jackknife in the mental philosophy problem, had 
wholly disappeared. It was especially noticeable 
that tufts of white hair found their way through 
the holes in his coon-skin cap. Across his shoul- 


| ness. 
| Now while Donny stood holding Ben Bow by 
| the bridle, the old horse reared, plunged violently, 


| snapped his halter and broke away. The boy, at | 
the same instant, was hurled to the ground. The | 
| ringing of hoofs and whir of wheels made strange | 


| sensations in his ears. He thought what a. fool 
| he was to be knocked down by old Ben Bow. 
Then he tottered to his feet. 
| ness had come. 
Then a moan, then a howl and a shriek arose 
which reached from group to group, from house 
to house, from square to forest. Human and 
animal cries blended in one piteous appeal for 
mercy. ; 

Again the unknown power smote the lad to the 
earth, which had become a raging sea. It rocked 
—it rolled. Terrified, the child no longer at- 
| tempted to stand. He got down on his hands and 
knees and crawled. 

The trees whistled overhead. Flocks of birds 
seemed to sing through the air, striking against 
the telegraph wires. The atmosphere, which but 
a few moments ago reeked with heat, took on a 
grave-like chill. Again the earth heaved and 
swayed beneath the frightened youngster, who 
fell upon his face, vainly clawing the ground for 
the support which it denied him. 


Complete dark- | 
There was an unearthly silence. | 








Ponny!”” 


had faced bullets in the Civil War without winc- | 


ing lost self-control. They surged; they fought; | 
they comforted each other; they cried aloud. 

At this moment the tremor shook the earth. | 
The station building gave sickening creaks; then 
it toppled with a crash. 

Yell now followed yell. The crowd, that but | 
now waited the joyous greetings of friends, was 


| battered by the bruises of the earth and hurried 


by fright into a contagious state of mania. The 
bodies and faces of the people changed almost 
beyond recognition. Maddened with fear, stunned 
by the last concussion, they stampeded. 

The cry rang from mouth to mouth: “To the 
woods! To the hill! Home! Home!! Home!!!” 
They swayed; they rushed; they parted; they 
ran. Struck as by an invisible enemy, they fell 
prostrate in the powdery dust. They picked 
themselves up again and panted in their flight. 
A voice close to Donny’s side rang above the up- 
roar: ‘Good Lord! It is an earthquake!” 

Like birds before a tornado, the people scattered 
to the right, to the left—this way, that, and were 
gone. Donny found himself, dazed and alone, 
upon the cross-ties, groping toward the on-coming 
train. He thrust out his hands and stood a 
moment piteously crying, ‘“‘Papa! papa!’’ the 
most bewildered little fellow in all that frightened 
town. 

To crawl up the track, to meet the train, to 
board her, to shriek at her, to get to his father, to 
cling to the cow-catcher, perhaps, till the engineer | 
stopped for sheer mercy—this was the nearest 
approach to a purpose that the child had, as he 
beat along the track, stumbling, falling, up again, 
down again, shaken by the rolling earth, and 
blinded by darkness more awful than he had ever | 


seen or thought of. { 


A strange, thin dog, without a collar, whined 
at his feet as he pushed on, and licked his hand 
and followed him like his own. Huge, dim forms 
rushed alongside the embankment, making un- 
earthly sounds. Dragons could not have seemed 
more dreadful; but they were only cows. Huge 
pine-trees bent to the carth with rapid, vibratory 
motion as if a giant’s hand clutched and shook 
them by the roots. 

All the time the awful rumbling of the earth went 
on; it sounded as if the world were turning herself 
over, and thrashing to and fro ina fit of anger; 
before every convulsion she uttered a roar which 
seemed as if it came from a metal ball bowled 

along a giant alley beneath. 

It reached its climax by 

trilling the letter R-r-r-r-r! 

in a mighty voice. Then 
» came the shock. 

Suddenly, as the child 
was making his way 
through the horror and 
desolation of this scene, he 
felt himself clasped in the 
outstretched arms of a fig- 
ure hurrying from the op- 
posite direction. The two 
came together in the dark 
with a jolt, and recoiled. 

**Goramercy!’’ said a 
quavering voice. It was 
the speech of the old negro 
track-walker, taking two 
days to get to his dying 
daughter because he could 
not afford the railroad ticket 
that would have brought 
him to her in two hours. 
Donny recognized the high, 
cracked, pathetic tones 
which had addressed him 
at the station. 

“De track’s busted!” 
panted the negro. ‘De rails 
is done gone twist wid de 
shakes. Dey lays like er 
heap ob corn-shuck in de 
win’ up yander. Dat ar 
train don’ know hit, an’ 
she’ll go to Day ob Jedg- 
ment an’ ebery soul aboard 
ob her! I’se run like de 
nation fer to warn de town '"” 

“Oh, there isn’t any town 
to warn!” cried Donny. 
“It’s all run off! There 
isn’t anything left but the 
earthquake and me—and 
this pup—and nobody to 
do anything—and my papa’s aboard that train! 
Oh, what shall we do? What shall we do?” 

“Run, honey, run!” said the old man, more 
hopefully. ‘‘Mebbe we'll head her off some ways 
or ’nuther. Run for’t! Run!” 

The dirty old black hand clasped the tender 
little white one, which nestled into it gratefully. 
What it meant at that awful time not to be alone 

—to feel a human touch, to know that a human 
heart beat beside you—one would have to be in 
the child’s place to understand. 

The two ran, plunging up the distorted track 
which swelled and shook beneath them, toward 
the coming train. As they came abreast of the 
second little station, known as the West End sta- 
tion of Summerville, an idea shot like hope itself 
through the confused brain of the hurrying boy. 

‘<I know where the torpedoes are!’’ he cried, 
shrilly. ‘The torpedoes they put down to stop 
trains! I’ve seen "em. I play with the superin- 
tendent’s boys sometimes. If I was bigger 1 could 
bu’st open the doors and windows and find ’em.” 

*sT’se an ole man,”’ shouted the negro, ‘‘but I’se 
been a tough one befo’ Freedom. I sole for two 
thousand dollars onct. I kin smash ’most any- 
thing yer give me, honey, if Hi’m put to’t. If 
der’s anythin’ wantin’ to be bu’sted to stop dat ar 
train, I reckon I kin bu’st.” 

Whirling along, in the dark and the uproar, the 
two panting figures rushed against the little sta- 
tion. It was very dark. In a lull of the raging 
earth, the distant whistle of the train could be 
distinctly heard. 

“In there!’ cried the boy. ‘There! There! 
Oh, don’t you think perhaps my papa took some 
other train? Oh, she’s coming! I'll help. I 
can help. Oh, the door’s too big for me!”’ 

But not too big for the ragged old arm that 
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felled it down as an axe fells the last rings of a 
stricken tree. Not too big for the remnant of 
strength in the once muscular slave. Not too big 
for the fiery old heart that trouble and toil and 
hunger and loneliness had never quenched. 

The door went down—glass crashed—another 
door yielded—two wild figures fell into the super- 
intendent’s private office. The little one climbed 
like a monkey upon a shelf he knew of, and then 
the two rushed out of the rocking building into 
the resounding air, on which human shrieks 
smote steadily, as it was said they did all that 
awful night. Again, the whistle of the train— 
near now—nearer— 

As the pathetic couple ran up the torn and 
twisted track, Donny began to sob aloud; but all 
he said was, ‘‘Papa! papa! papa!"’ 

“Gib ’em to me, sonny,” said the negro, with 
the authority of age and danger. “I kin run 
faster’n you, honey! Goramercy, dar she am!” 

The old man seized the torpedoes, and, rushing 
away with them, vanished in the darkness. The 
unknown, collarless dog followed him. Donny, 
sobbing and calling his father’s name, pushed on | 
as well as he could by himself. As he ran he | 
tried to say his prayers, but all he could remem- 
ber was, ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven.” 

Then he thought, how soon might his father on 
earth be father in heaven, too? He could not say | 
that prayer. The boy, like many an older and 
wiser than Donny, only cried instead of praying. 
As he ran along in this sad fashion, something 
hit against him, whinnying in the dark. It was 
Ben Bow, the horse he had ridden ever since he | 
was a baby. Now this comforted the lad incred- 
ibly, to have one of the family with him. 


The old man and the train were now face to 
face. The locomotive came cautiously, for the 
shocks had penetrated far up the road, but too 
fast—far too fast. Where the track had gone to 
pieces, a mass of twisted rails and tossing sleep- 
ers and furrowed earth, a bank—what is called a 
high bank in Southern topography—raised itself 
just in the turn of time to have sent the derailed 
train plunging down. 

The old negro watched the approaching flare of 
the head-light as he ran on, with a grim, defiant 
eye. 

“I stump ye!”’ he said aloud. He shook his 
trembling black fist at the locomotive. Stumbling 
along, his old bundle over one shoulder, and the 
torpedoes clutched in the other arm, being thus 
encumbered—for it did not occur to him that he 
could throw away his bundle, he was so poor—he 
tripped and fell. His foot canght—it is unknown 
in what; in a twisted tie, or perhaps in a crevice 
of the cracking earth. 

When he tried to rise, something held the hero 
down. He reached his whole length forward flat 
upon the road-bed, and with great precision and 
with a coolness that one cannot think of, now, | 
without emotion, he laid one torpedo on each rail, | 
exactly where it needs must lie to give the warn- | 
ing through the crushing wheel. 

Now for the second time the old man and the 
locomotive regarded each other. Her fiery breath 
was close upon him. Above the uproar of the | 
reeling earth the shriek of the train sounded in 
his deafened ears. Once again, the strong black 
fist was clenched in the approaching monster’s 
face. 

“T dare ye!’’ he cried. ‘‘Come on! I dare ye!” 
He pulled himself up with a mighty wrench. | 
But the unknown power held him. He felt the 
claws of the cow-catcher. He gave one low cry: 

“Lord, I'd like to got dar an’ seen Juno Soo 
afore she died —” 

Then he closed his eyes, that he might not see 
what would happen; clasped his hands above his 
gray head, and gave his manly soul to God. 

The anxious and bewildered passengers heard 
the snap! snap! of the torpedoes, and half of 
them rushed to the platforms. The engineer sig- 
nalled ‘Down Brakes!’’ and the train, with a 
mighty jolt, came to a stop. A heavy shock | 
shook the night at that instant. The smell of | 
sulphur was strong in the chilly air. The en-| 
gineer got out with a lantern. The crowd gath- | 
ered ina moment. At the brink of the scattered | 


track, at the very edge of wreck and death, the | This stocking-heel, evidently the wallet of some 


train had come to a stand. 

‘“‘Who did it?’ swept from lip to lip. Noone 
was in sight. 

“TI thought we hit a man,” said the engineer, 
swinging his lantern far out into the darkness. 
But no sign, whether of the dead or of. the living, 
was in sight; nothing except a half-starved collar- 
less dog who sat stupidly upon the grass and who | 
did not even wag his tail when the stoker spoke 
to him. 

“Who saved us? Who saved the train?’’ Ask 
the disappointed vulture and the mouth of the 
muttering earth to tell you, gentlemen passen- 
gers! There is no other lip to answer. 


Yes, there is one; a little, trembling, ashy lip— 
a child’s—scarcely able to articulate for grief or 
terror, and pouring forth confused cries that 
nobody can understand. They have left the train 
and are making their way cautiously homeward 
down the devastated road-bed, where the track 
had lain. It is hurled now to every point of the 
compass in the wild night. 

The passengers come to a halt suddenly, before 
a little huddling figure, with its face hidden in its 
arms, crouched beside a crooked rail. An old 


| did he do it ? 
is the hero? 


| creature, dead or living, was to be seen. 


| is the hero? 


THE YOUTH’S 


horse, with traces hanging and harness a wreck, 
stands snorting beside the boy. 

“Donny! Donny! Why, my sonny boy!” 

The crowd parts for a thin, white-faced man— 
the passenger who had been heard to say upon 
the way, “My little son is coming to meet me. I 
hope these shocks do not extend to the Summer- 
ville station.’’ 

There is one other little wild call, ‘Papa! 
papa !’’—a tremendous effort to be manly, and not 
cry before strangers—and the boy melts into his | 
father’s arms and wonders whose tears they are 
which rain upon his cuddling face. 

But who saved the train? Whereis he? How 
Who took that noble risk ? Where 
Here? 

**You, my lad ?”’ 

Then Donny raised his awestruck face from his 
father’s quick-beating heart, and, standing among 
the strangers and the neighbors, told the story— | 
all that he knew; all that he could tell. 

“TI only remembered the torpedoes, sir. 
old man did the rest.”’ 

‘‘What old man? Where is he?” 

“Why, the old colored man! MHaven’t you 
seen him? The old colored man who ran ahead 
and put them on the track. He saved the train.” 

The engineer took his lantern and silently went 
back and swung the spot of fire in the black, 
cold air. It had not rained, as we have said, for | 
many weeks, but his feet splashed into deep pools 
and running rivulets, and sank into crevices and | 
gashes in the trembling earth. 

A few of the passengers followed the engineer. | 
The locality where the train stood was examined | 
thoroughly. Again, the same result—no human 
The | 
pauper dog sat just where they had left him. The 
engineer went up and patted him. At the touch 
he fell over—dead of fright. | 

They returned to report what they had found. | 
As they did so, they called and shouted into the 
darkness, seeking for the brave life that had saved | 
their own. Only the roar of the earthquake | 
answered them. 

“But he must be there!"’ cried the lad, ‘of 
course he’s there. He’s a very shabby old negro. 
He is all patches and his knees and hair stick | 
out. His hat looked like a coon-skin hat. His | 
hair is gray hair. He carries a little bundle on | 
his shoulder. He's a very strong old negro. He | 
smashed the station in like—like blocks. He was | 
a slave, and he was so strong he cost two thou- | 
sand dollars. He’s going to see his daughter in | 
Branchville. She’s dying. He’s so poor he had 
to walk from Charleston all the way. He saved 
the train. You just look and you'll find him.” 

A mighty shock drowned the boy’s words at | 
this moment, and seemed to jeer at them. The 
people huddled together, and looked into each 
others’ appalled faces, and no man said a word. 
Instinctively they ranged themselves into a mass, 
as if united humanity could defy aroused and | 
raging Nature; then broke, and ran for their | 
homes, and wives and babes, and whatever fate | 
had left to them. 


| 


The 








But where is the hero? Who saved the train? 
Summerville, to this day, goes seeking him, and | 
her search is a vain thing. Will he not break his | 
long, mysterious silence? Will he not come forth | 
to take the blessing of the grateful people? An | 
obscure old negro, poor, hungry and homeless, | 
will he not accept the proffered reward? Where 


Like Moses of old, hath God buried him? The 
earth knows, which yawned beside the track— 
and closed again—when the crushing wheels 
struck the life from the unknown saviour of the | 
excursion train. The earth knows. But she 
keeps her secret. Her awful lips are dumb. 

Some weeks after the shock of August 31st, a | 
section hand, setting a sleeper, found an old bun- | 
dle, soiled and wet, tied to a stick and mouldering | 
in the ground. He opened it carelessly and threw 
it away, and hardly thought to mention it to his 
overseer, who had the curiosity to pick up the | 
rags and examine them. 

A handkerchief, once red, with polka spots, 
contained a ragged flannel shirt and a stocking- | 
heel tied with a piece of tape. That was all. 
| poor traveller, held one silver piece of the value | 

of ten cents, two coppers, and a newspaper clip- | 
| ping, old and faded. It was a copy of the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation to the negro slaves of 
America, beginning, ‘‘I, Abraham Lincoln,” and | 
bearing date Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-three. | 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. | 
HERBERT D. Warp. 
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QUAKER SEAMEN. 


| During England’s war with Napoleon, many of 
| the ship-owning and sea-going Friends were placed 
in a difficult position. Their peace principles and 
the rules of the Society forbade them to sanction 
| the war, or even to defend their vessels when 

attacked; but some Friends, unwilling to lose 
| their ships when a show of force might save them 
from capture, carried cannon and muskets on 

their vessels. The Society was, however, inex- 
orable, and rigidly enforced its rules against these 
| compromising members. 

The author of ‘“‘Records of a Quaker Family” 
says that when, in later years, the question was 


asked why some well-known families were no’ 


| Eunice well?—Eunice was 


| told. 
ural evils and evils very unnatural; a sudden insight | 
| into the world’s hollowness, a realization of the in- 


| three last letters in full. 


| poetry. 





COMPANION. 


longer Friends, the answer would be, ‘Their 
father was disowned for carrying guns on board 
his ships.”’ 

Many amusing stories were told illustrative of 
the trying position of sea-going Quakers. One 
of them narrates that a Friend, on board of a 


| ship, retired to the cabin on seeing that a conflict 
| was inevitable, that he might not by his presence 


on deck appear to sanction war. From the cabin 
window he saw that the helmsman was about to 
put his helm the wrong way. Seamanship mas- 
tered Quakerism, for he called out, “I'll have 
nothing to do with it, but if thou dost mean to| 
hit her, then starboard, John!”’ 


ser | 


BROWN HANDS. 
Those who toil bravely are strongest ; | 
The humble and poor be reat ; 
And from those brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 


—New Haven News. 
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“Aunt Agatha ought to help us,” I said. “She has 
no one but herself to care for, for Ella is even better 
off than auntie herself.” 

Ella was Aunt Agatha’s only child, and was pos- 
sessed of a fortune in her own right. 

“Aunt Agatha ought to help us. She could, if she 
would.” 

George touched his horse with his riding-whip. ‘I 
would not be compelled to wade through the ava- 
lanche of epistolary hopelessness that would follow 
her assistance for all the money she possesses,” he 
declared. “Evil is wrought by want of thought, as 
well as by want of heart, and Aunt Agatha’s gloomy 
letters make us cross and unhappy and discouraged. 
So, whether she intends it or not, the evil is wrought 
just the same.” 

Fifteen minutes later, George came out from the 
post-office with a short, thick white envelope bearing 
the Princelton post-mark. 

“Let’s destroy it, Belle,” said George, when we 
were galloping homeward. 


“No,” I replied, “it is not ours. Whatever it may 


| contain, mother alone has the right to dispose of it. 


| But there is so much to worry her just now that we 


— ~—-~+@>—- ——_—— 
For the Companion. 


AUNT AGATHA’S LETTERS. | 


I cannot remember when it was that we first began | 
to dread Aunt Agatha’s letters. I think we did | 
dread them a long time before any one of the family | 
mentioned it. The first open reference to the matter, | 


| as nearly as I remember, was made the night father | 
came home from Lexington and laid the mail upon | 


the table about which the family had gathered, | 
mother with her knitting, George with his drawing, 
and Ellen and I with our books. 

We looked on eagerly while mother ran through | 
the letters. Suddenly George’s face fell. 

“Oh!” he said, and turned back to his drawing, | 
with an expression of disappointment on his face. 
We understood thoroughly what it meant. Mother 
tried to appear wounded, father laughed slightly, and 
Ellen took a letter from among the white, unopened 
envelopes lying on the table. 

“Let’s open it first, mother,” she said, ‘‘and be 
over with it. Aunt Agatha never writes unless she 
has something unpleasant to tell us. Let’s take the 
bitter first, and perhaps the other four letters will 
help us over auntie’s.”” 

So it was we came to express our dread of Aunt 
Agatha’s letters. From reading them first we began 


will slip it behind the clock with the others until 
things look brighter.” 

There were just fire of these same short, thick 
white envelopes “behind the clock” already! At the 
rate they were accumulating we must soon have a 
reading or a clearing out of some sort, or else the old 
clock would rebel and betray the secret. 

When we reached home father was feeling better, 
and the letter we brought him from an old friend 
over in Tennessee—it was such a breezy, cheery letter 
that it was difficult to believe that it treated only of 
stocks and bonds and business matters—gave him so 
much pleasure that I thought I might venture to 
show Aunt Agatha’s. 


“Father,” I began, ‘‘there was another letter, 
but —” 

“From Aggie!” he said, with a frown. “Take the 
con—”’ 


“William !’’ It was mother’s voice, gently reproach. 
ful, yet full of an unexpressed relief. 

Father became gloomy again. “I tell you, Eunice,” 
he said, “if people cannot write pleasantly, they 
ought not to write letters at all. They have no right 
to afflict other people with their doleful anticipations. 
I wish Agatha would never put your name upon an- 
other envelope. I heartily wish it, and sometimes I 
am tempted to write and tell her so.”’ 

“But she means well.” 

“No doubt, but we are indebted to her for all our 





to put them off until the last; and sometimes, if they 


came at night, we would leave them over until morn.- | 


ing. Then we fell into the habit of laying them aside 
and leaving them unread for days together. 


One day there came a letter in Aunt Agatha’s hand, | 
one Corner the word “Important.” | 


bearing in 


Mother opened it with trembling fingers. Aunt 


Agatha was in deep distress because her last three | 


communications had not been answered. 
the matter? 


What was 
Was any one dead or sick? Was 


likely to die at any time; her heart was always weak. 
And if nothing was the matter, why had her letters 
been treated with such silence? 

Mother smiled and looked at George. 

“Why, I replied to Aunt Agatha’s last letter my- 
self,” she said. ‘I remember it distinctly. It was 
the letter that foretold such a hard winter, and 
Agatha’s certain death from the cold.’’ 

George was shading a cherub’s face on the white 
Bristol-board and said nothing. 

“Mother,” said Ellen, “I think Aunt Agatha ought 
to use mourning envelopes; her letters have such a 
funeral wail through them.” 

Mother looked shocked. “Your aunt doesn’t think, 
dear,” she said. ‘Not every one understands how to 
write a letter. But about the last letters Agatha 
speaks of; does any one know anything about them? 
George!” 


George looked up from the cherub’s face. “Yes, | 
| mother,” he said. 


“I know all about them as well 
as if I had read them, which I certainly have not 
done. They are a series of calamities, told and fore- 
Aches, agues, chills and disappointments, nat- 


stability of humanity, and a long, lonesome desire to 


| flee from the follies and disappointments of the flesh 


into an existence where trouble cometh not and the 
weary are at rest. There! You have Aunt Agatha’s 
If you doubt it, look in the 
last lower drawer of father’s old secretary and exam- 
ine the documents themselves.”’ 

“George!” The entire household expressed its 


disapproval—a disapproval which exploded in a burst | 
| of laughter, however, when poor auntie’s letters 
were brought out and proved to be just about what | 


George had said they were. 

So it went on; the letters were received constantly, 
and constantly laid away. Mother undertook once to 
answer them without reading, and found it did just 
as well. After that we rarely read one through. 


Yet she was not a gloomy woman, nor one who | 


lived in the shadow of serious reflections. She was 
simply one of those who imagine that a letter, to be 
worth reading, must be a kind of stately document 
that *hust not be wanting in wisdom and warning and 
Aunt Agatha’s letters always had a poetic 
covering at the close, where she held up to us the 
follies and false fancies of youth and her own long- 
ings for an existence ‘‘beyond the purple seas of time, 
in the amaranthine fields of eternity.” 

We laughed sometimes, and sometimes we fretted. 
One afternoon I remember riding over to Lexington 
with George for the mail. Father was sick and 
mother was worried. Business had not prospered 
that year. Two of the best blooded horses had died, 
pink-eye had appeared among the cattle, and rust in 
the wheat. A note for a large amount was about to 

; fall due and there was no way to meet it. 

Worse than all, father’s rheumatism had returned 

and he could not walk, but lay all day fretting him- 


self into a fever, and declaring his house would be | 


sold over his head while he lay there doing nothing 
to prevent it. George ought to be at school and the 
girls needed clothes—not finery, but good plain win- 
ter clothes. 

All this was true, every word of it. But how were 
the needed things to be brought about? George and 
I talked it over while we rode into Lexington. 


mother.—Eunice was | 


present financial trouble. I would have sold the 
stock last spring, when Rogers wanted it, but for 
| Agatha’s harangue about leaving my wife and chil- 
dren without a decent saddle horse. Then when the 
Widow Gleaves offered me ten thousand dollars for 
the farm over in Henry County I ought to have taken 
it, and I would have taken it but for Agatha’s letters 
prophesying that I should leave my family without 
shelter if I persisted in selling off my land. ‘Land is 
always a safe investment;’ I remember her very 
words. She has been the ruin of me by making me 
doubtful and uneasy, and afraid to act for myself.” 

That night I sat alone with mother in the old sit- 
ting-room, talking over our tangled affairs. ‘“‘“Mother,” 
| I said, after a long silence, “don’t you think we had 
better write to Aunt Agatha? She is devotedly fond 
of you, and will willingly heip us.” 

Mother shook her head. ‘My dear,”’ she said, ‘“‘we 
will not make our troubles heavier by putting them 
in writing. We can bear our own burdens; we have 
no right to afflict other people with them.” 

She agreed, however, that I might write to Ella, 
Aunt Agatha’s daughter, and ask her to visit us. She 
came, bright, sunny-hearted Ella Norris, and with 
her coming the house seemed to shake off its burden 
of doubt and gloom. Father forgot his rheumatism, 
| and began to limp about the place again through the 
day. Each evening we gathered in the sitting-room 
and had games, music and no end of pleasant conver- 
sation. 
| One night Ella and I sat alone before the sitting- 
room fire, having our last chat, for my cousin was to 
leave me the next afternoon. We must have sat 
there far into the night, for at last mother called to 
us to go to bed. I chanced to glance up at the clock, 
and found that it had run down. 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed. ‘The clock has stopped. 
It always annoys mother to come down in the morn- 
ing and find the clock run down.” 

“Then we will wind it,” said Ella. “Here is my 
watch; please hold it, and I will wind the clock. 
Then give me the exact time at which to set it.” 

It was a small thing, but it worked a great result. 
The long hands pointed both to twelve when my 
cousin set the pendulum in motion. The movement 
| in starting the pendulum gave the old timepiece a 
slight jar, and suddenly six white envelopes fell 
rustling to the hearth. 

Aunt Agatha’s letters! I felt my face burning 
while Ella gathered them up, laughing as she did so, 
until her eye happened to catch the address. Instantly 
she recognized the handwriting. 

“Why, cousin,” she said, ‘‘mother must be a very 
voluminous correspondent if—what! Unopened? 
How is that?” 

I made aclean breast of it. The old clock ticked 
off another hour before I said, “That is all. You 
have the story of our troubles, and know why Aunt 
Aggie’s letters have remained unopened. I hope the 
recital has not wounded you.” 

She slipped her arm about my waist. ‘Poor 
mother!” she said. ‘I remember how I used to skip 
the ‘purple seas and the frailties of humanity’ when 
I was at boarding-school. But if her letters are dis- 
couraging, her heart is true and strong and tender, 
and you ought to have written her all about uncle’s 
troubles long ago.” 

The next day Ella left us. Mother pressed her 
close and cried softly when she said good-by, but 
| father held her at arms’ length, and looked at her 
steadily. “I want to remember how sunlight looks 
when I go back into shadow,” he said. 

Two days later a letter came. It was one of the 
old, thick envelopes, but the writing was not in Aunt 
Agatha’s hand. I felt uneasy while mother broke the 
seal, for I feared the knowledge of how her letters 
had been received—if Ella had told her—would very 
seriously offend her. 

The letter contained a check sufficient to lift us out 
| of our difficulties, and it began by saying that she 
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had asked Ella to address the letter in order to make 
sure that it would be opened. She censured father 
for not telling her of his embarrassments, and then 
said she hoped she had written at least one letter 
that would be a messenger of happiness to her dear 
sister. Then there was something about the vanity 
of riches and the uncertainty of wealth, and the letter 
closed with an admonition to lay up for ourselves 
treasures “where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.” 

Father laughed while he dashed a tear from his 
cheek. ‘Dear old Aggic!” he said. ‘She can’t help 
preaching any more than she can help being generous 
and loving.” 

No,” said mother, “that is true of Agatha. Yet 
I think it « great pity not to understand the art of 
letter-writing. The true art, my children, is never 
to write anything unpleasant if it can be avoided, for 
letters, you know, stay with us, and their stings and 
their stabs stay, too, and have much to do with our 
feelings toward the writers.” 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
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EACH ONE’S RIGHT. 


If the strong, in selfish seeking, 
Crowd the weaker to the wall, 

Hold your rightful place undaunted. 
“There is room and work for all!” 


—FPella (Iowa) Republic. 
——__——~<+@>—__——_- 
For the Companion. 


ON BOARD AN ARROW-PROOF. 
A Story of the Gran Chaco. 
IN Six CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 
A Relief Party. 


The Gran Chaco is to the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay what the great wilderness north of Canada 
is to the Dominion and the United States in the re- 
spect that it is a vast, unsettled waste. Gran Chaco, 
indeed, signifies great wilderness or great desert. 

There is this great difference, however, that 
the Chaco extends northward toward the 
equator into a hot climate, while the great 
Canadian wilderness stretches away into 
frozen latitudes, and, instead of half-civilized 
Indians, Eskimos and Métis, the Chaco is 
inhabited by some of the fiercest tribes of 
savages now to be found in either North or 
South America. The Tobas, indeed, are quite 
as wild as were ever the Sioux or Blackfeet, 
and as cruel as the Apaches, and they now 
have ascomplete freedom in the Chaco as the 
Apaches had in Arizona in 1860. 

Beside the Tobas, there are the squalid 
Matacos, the Chiriguanos and numerous tribes 
of Guaranis, some of whom have become so 
far reconciled to the white farmers along the 
Rio Salado as to work for them on the estan- 
cias and ranchos ; but few of them are yet to 
be trusted, and outrages frequently occur. 

Scattered Argentine guardias, or garrisons, 
are stationed along the frontiers, and when 
the Indians make raids and commit outrages, 
small bodies of troops, mostly cavalry, are 
sent out in pursuit of them. These expedi- 
tions are marked by many bloody encounters. 

The Chaco Indians are at present only begin- 
ning to learn the use of firearms, which they 
obtain from traders. Their ordinary weapons 
are lances, bows and bo/as, lassos and knives. 

Formerly the Chaco was believed to be a 
desert, unfit for habitation. It is now known 
to be in part exceedingly fertile, and to 
abound in valuable timber and mineral de- 
posits. 

The Argentine settlers are now entering the 
southern portions of the Chaco, much as our 
own pioneers first pushed their way into the 
far West about the year 1850. Ranches are 
established farther and farther northward 
every year, and there is a disposition evinced to plant 
small colonies in fertile districts along the rivers far 
into the interior. 

The Chaco has an estimated area about twice that 
of France. It is as yet but little explored. Even the 
large rivers have not been followed to their upper | 
courses. There is a little colony and military guardia 
at Revadana, on the Vermejo River, from three to 
four hundred miles north of the nominal frontier 
along the Rio Salado. During the second year that 
my brother and I were at Cruz Grande, an attempt 
was made to found a settlement lower down the 
Vermejo. A part of the immigrants who attempted | 
this new settlement were from Cordova and Salta, | 
and a part from our immediate vicinity along the 
Salado. One of the number was a Scotchman named 
McLelan, who, with his wife, was from Dundalk, in 
the old country. They had been our neighbors for 
several months. 

These people went across the Chaco with a troupa 
of pampas carts, taking their goods and families— 
fifty or sixty persons in all, much, in fact, like one of 
our old-time overland emigrant trains, with ‘prairie 
schooners,”’ moving out from St. Joseph in 1857. We 
heard nothing whatever from the expedition for 
several months. Then we had tidings indeed, as I 
shall presently relate. | 

The “arrow-proof” which figures in this narrative | 
was hastily improvised to meet a sudden necessity. 
Military critics, no doubt, would laugh at it. Still it 
served its purpose well, and sheltered us on three or 
four occasions very effectually. The idea of it was 
suggested to my brother and myself by the reading | 
of an account of explorations upon the River Congo, | 
in Africa, where a somewhat similar wire screen was 
used to cover the deck of a small steamer, and pro- | 
tect the crew from the arrows or spears of hostile | 
natives. We made use of a like device on a large 
cart, and afterward placed it upon ariver boat. In 
our case the wire was ordinary fence wire—a part of | 
it barbed wire from an abandoned cattle ranch. 

This brings me to the manner in which my brother 
and myself, Pennsylvanians by birth, happened to be 
rancheros in the Argentine Republic. A young Eng- | 
lishman, Calvert by name, who had come to the New 
World to make a fortune in cattle-raising, had pur- 
chased two square leagues on the Rio Salado, and | 
brought out a good deal of machinery, as well as a} 
corrugated iron house and several thousand dollars’ | 
worth of barbed wire fencing from the United States. | 
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| Meeting with losses and suffering from Indian 
| raids, Calvert became discouraged with his venture. 
He slaughtered his cattle, and took the hides and 
tallow down to Rosario for shipment. 

There Calvert engaged my father, Captain Thomas 
Vanderpool, skipper and part-owner of the bark 
Marion Carr, to transport his hides and tallow to 
Liverpool. Captain Vanderpool—a good specimen 
of the thrifty American, who always likes to dicker 
a little—was, in course of time, persuaded by the 
plausible young Englishman to take his deserted 





England. Whether it was a good or a bad exchange 
for my father still remains to be seen; but at any 
rate, the captain now had a large and deserted cattle 
ranch on his hands. 

On his return voyage from Liverpool to New York 
Captain Vanderpool visited his home in Pennsylvania. 
My brother Albert, then twenty-two years of age, 
and I, a year and a half younger, were living with 
him, on him he sometimes termed it. He offered to 
establish us in the cattle-raising industry in the 
Argentine Republic, or at least to assist us to start in 
it, to the extent of putting us in possession of a 


wire-fenced ranch, and proposed to embark as an | 


equal partner with us in the business, he furnishing 
the ranch and we the cattle. 

Albert and I had a few thousands in our own right 
on coming of legal age. The terms of our partner- 
ship were to be, however, that whatever we exported 
was to go out of Rosario as cargo for the Marion 
Carr, at the usual rates. 

This stipulation showed good business capacity on 
the part of the captain. A young fellow who has a 
father with as good a head for business as that may 
count confidently upon the old gentleman having 
something to bequeath by and by. 

Albert and I liked the idea of a stock ranch in 
South America, and when the Carr sailed for Rosario, 
two weeks later, we went out on board her. 

Arriving at the deserted estate on the Salado in 
April, 1884, we found the place in a sufficiently dilap- 


ranch up the Rio Salado, for which he had no fur- | 
ther use, in exchange for the entire lading bill to 
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| of eleven volunteers were got together by evening. 
Among them was a young Englishman named George 
Mellen, who, like ourselves, had recently embarked 
in cattle-raising in this region. His place was four 
miles distant from ours and we had become slightly 
acquainted with him. 
Gaucho herdsmen, or small rancheros—all warm- 
hearted fellows, but impulsive and lacking in fore- 
thought. To illustrate, they had simply mounted 
their horses, taken their guns and come at full gallop, 
without bringing provisions or, in fact, making any 
adequate preparation for such a trip. 

My brother and I looked the matter over. Only 
of us could be spared from the ranch, and it 
decided that Albert had better remain in charge 
let me go. Mellen had brought two carbines, a ¢ 


one 
was 
and 


rase 


of rockets, four pack-mules loaded with supplies, and ' 


a Gaucho to lead them. 

We took counsel with him, and then told the 
Argentines very plainly what must be done to make 
success possible upon such an expedition. They per- 
ceived the wisdom of more complete preparation, 
and agreed to contribute both food and animals. 
They even went so far as to name me captain of the 
relief party—an office [ was very far from desiring. 

It was while our Argentine comrades were going 
and coming to fetch their quota of supplies that the 


idea of a large, armored cart in which all our stores | 


could be packed, and inside which, if worse came to 
worst, we could ourselves find shelter from the arrows 
and lances of the Indians, suggested itself. 

We set to work in haste, laying on and interlacing 
strand on strand of the fence wire, forming a closely 
interwoven network of it over a frame of hard, 


strong guebrado wood which served as a ‘‘body”’ for | 


| the wheels of the cart. 

The “arrow-proof” thus improvised was nearly or 
quite twenty feet in length by about nine in breadth, 
and was placed upon four large wheels with very 
| broad felloes. These wheels were taken from two 
|pampas carts” left us by Calvert. No such cart- 
wheels are ever seen in the United States. 


The others were Argentines, | 


They | 
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none the less warm and true at heart. We did 
set off in high spirits, but rather the reverse. 
McLelan, who led the way, was in a particularly 
gloomy mood. 

Immediately after passing the confines of our 
estancia on the river, we entered the Chaco plains, 
threading our course from one grassy tract to another, 
amidst thickets of dense mistol and groves and belts 
of quebrado oaks—following an indifferent trai! 
which was said to lead to the Vermejo River, two 
hundred miles distant. 

It seemed to be a profitless undertaking, at best. 
I found that Mellen regarded it much as I did. “But 
what can a man do?” he remarked. ‘We’ve thrown 
our lot in with these people. So I suppose we must 
do by them as we would do in a similar case at 
home.” 

We did not speak quite as frankly as this to Sefior 
Metorras, out of politeness, but we soon discovered 
that he, too, had joined the relief party solely from 
principle, and had no great enthusiasm for it. 

Pablo and the Gaucho teamsters wore the only 
merry faces that day. The latter lashed on the mules 
with such good-will that we traversed at least five 
leagues before four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Then came the first intimation that we were really 
in a hostile country. Three horsemen, whom the 
keen-sighted Gauchos at once declared to be “Indios,” 
came galloping out from cover of a belt of timber 
and, riding down within four or five hundred yards 
of us, drew rein and sat, evidently inspecting our 
| outfit. Two of them presently stood upright on the 
| backs of their horses. 

“The rascals!” murmured Metorras, in Spanish. 
“They are scouts, or spies.” 

One of our vedette riders turned back. “Shoot, 
gentlemen!” he called out to us. “You can bring 
| down all three of them, and stop their mouths.” 

Mellen laughed a little sarcastically. ‘These peo- 
| ple are not troubled by any scruples about shooting 
| folks,” he observed. 
| We gave our vedette a white flag and bade him ride 
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stand fully eight feet high and are very strongly made | slowly toward them, waving it in token of our peace- 
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idated condition to dishearten almost any one. I 
was never half as homesick in all my life before as I 
was then. Albert wanted to go back at once. 

The captain chuckled. He had us safely deported 
where we could not do much mischief. ‘Now let’s 
see what stuff ye’ve got in ye,’”’ he said. 

I can give the reader no adequate idea what a 
dreary, homesick place that was at first. Yet the 
outlook for the enterprise was not bad, after all, with 
transportation at the rate the captain had figured it. 
During the year we repaired the ranch, purchased 
two thousand head of cattle, and applied ourselves 


to the work the captain had cut out for us, and we | 


are now doing fairly well, with good prospects. 

This is the reason why the writer, a Pennsylvanian 
by birth, comes to hail at present from the borders of 
the Gran Chaco. 

Not far from eight months after the caravan of 
intending settlers and colonists mentioned above had 
entered the Chaco, and not quite a year after we had 
arrived at our ranch at Cruz Grande, our former 
neighbor, the Scotchman McLelan, appeared at our 
door early one morning, nearly famished, and so 
exhausted that he reeled in his saddle. 

At a little distance in his rear came a Gaucho, or 
half-breed Argentine, in an equally sorry condition. 

Their story was an affecting one. The emigrant 
party, reduced by Indian attacks and disease to thirty- 
three persons, thirteen of whom were women and 
children, was now at a palisade camp or stockade on 
the Vermejo River, unable to stir from it on account 
of the Tobas, and with little save fish to eat. 

The Gaucho and McLelan had set off five days 
before, and riding by night and lying concealed by 
day, had come to implore aid. 

“In humanity’s name, gentlemen, 
claimed, “help me to raise a party and go to the 
relief of those poor people!” 

At the mention of his wife and baby, left behind 
and in such danger, the man quite broke down. 

Such a callin the name of humanity is not to be 


| treated lightly. We did what we could for McLelan’s 


immediate wants, and my brother rode all that day 


up and down the Salado in an attempt to raise a! 
| relief party. 


The commandant of the little guardia 
of soldiers, stationed a few leagues below us, was 
applied to. He had but seven men fit for duty, and 
could not undertake so long an expedition without 
orders from his superiors. 


There was manifest necessity for haste. A party 
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COUNTRY. 


of hard wood. Placed upon the huge axles of these 
wheels, the floor of the arrow-proof was elevated 
quite four and a half feet from the ground, and when 
loaded with the entire stock of supplies, collected 
during the day, it required a team of twelve mules, 
or horses, to draw it. 

We fancied that the Indians would have no means 
of overthrowing so heavy a vehicle, that even one 
cool-headed man, armed with a Winchester—of which 

| Albert and I had a number—and plenty of cartridges, 
might be able to beat off a considerable war party. 

| We did not make a start until the following day. 

| Meantime three of our mercurial Argentines had 
thought better of the trip, and failed to put in an 
appearance. But another Gaucho, named Norberto 

Alfurez, from San Juan, joined us, and with him his 

nephew Pablo, a black-browed, keen-eyed youngster, 
| only thirteen years old, and small even for that age. 
At first sight I was disposed not to allow the lad to 
go, but afterward I changed my mind—fortunately, 
as will appear hereafter. 

A few minutes before we set off, there rode up, to 
accompany the party, a young Argentine gentleman 
of good family named Don Colon Metorras, who 
brought six good mules and a Gaucho driver. 

We finally drove out from the corral of our ranch, 
at eleven o’clock on the 29th day of March, which 
corresponds to September in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. There were twelve mules attached to the 
armored cart, in charge of three teamsters, and a 
relay team of fourteen more animals followed be- 
| hind, in the care of two men. In the rear came ten 
bullocks, yoked in pairs, and driven by two Gauchos. 
The bullocks were our stock of beef on the hoof, 
and also our reliance in case a stronger team should 
be required. 

Three of the Argentines rode their own horses and 
acted as vedettes, as did also Pablo, the boy, who had 
a very tall horse of his own. 

The only amusing circumstance attending our 
departure, was the spectacle of Pablo mounting his 
horse. With a whoop, he seized the animal by the 
tail and literally ran up it, like a fly, by planting his 
feet against its flanks! 

Senor Metorras, a well-bred, gentlemanly young 


man, and withal a very handsome fellow, rode with | 


| Mellen and myself in the big wagon. I had previously 

thought Mellen a little stiff in his manners; but now 
| we became great friends. He is one of the sort of 
| good comrades who always keep their heads cool, but 


ful intentions. But the three Indians im- 
mediately rode off; one of them brandished 
his long lance, ‘as if in contempt or defiance of 
us. Ahead and around to our right there was 
a considerable body of timber; and, as it was 
nearing sunset, we encamped rather than 
enter the woodland at this hour. The Chaco 
Indians nearly always make their forays by 
night, and are said to have eyes approaching 
those of the cat species in keenness. 

We knew that marauding bands of savages 
are almost constantly hovering about the 
frontier, watching their chance to drive off 
cattle or pounce upon some unwary settler, 
and we surmised that the purpose of these 
three scouts was to note our strength, which 
they probably underestimated, since they 
could not have distinguished us, or our arms, 
inside the covered cart. I felt sure that we 
should hear from them again before morning. 

Mellen agreed with me. ‘There is probably 
a party not far away, and it may be a large 
one,” he remarked, as we were encamping. 

If precaution would avail, I resolved to be 
fully prepared for an attack. Two vedettes 
were stationed along the border of the tim- 
ber and two others at a distance in the open 
land. 

Three of the Gauchos were bidden to fetch 
wood and prepare food; but all the rest were 
sent to bring brush and poles from the tim- 
ber, to form a barricade both in front and to 
the rear of the cart. The country - bred 
Gauchos are very improvident, not to say 
indolent. They disliked this necessary work 
very much and grumbled audibly. We got it 
done, nevertheless; and the result showed 
that it was a fortunate precaution. 

MARCUS T. VANDERPOOL. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A CITY SHEEP-FOLD. 


Although it seems an odd thing for acity to have a 
sheep-fold, and particularly odd that the largest city 
in the country should not only have such a rustic 
luxury within its precincts, but should actuaily own 
it, it is a fact that New York City possesses a sheep- 
fold complete, with nice, expensive woolly lambs and 
ewes, and a few patriarchal rams. There are commo- 
dious, well-arranged quarters for the sheep, a tall 
shepherd, and the shepherd’s dogs. The dogs must 
not be forgotten. 

The wanderer through Central Park will observe, 
on a fine summer day, a large flock of sheep quietly 
grazing on the sweep of grass which covers the 
meadow west of the base-ball field with a mantle of 
emerald. Good, motherly ewes jog about and crop 
the grass with business-like earnestness. Tender 
lambkins, with large ‘“‘wobbly” legs and very ‘thin 
bodies, canter about, and enjoy their play more than 
they do anything else. 

This is the flock of city sheep, wandering about on 
the city’s play-ground, and being pastured on as costly 
grass as can well be obtained in the State of New 
York. The reason for their presence there does credit 
to a place like New York, where business seems 
everything. The city fathers got the idea into their 
heads that sheep wandering here and there on the 
soft, smooth sward of Central Park would be pretty! 

Mr. Andrew H. Green, a park commissioner in 
1865, first proposed a flock of sheep for the city. The 
flock was started with a hundred sheep, which a 
Washington Market butcher was empowered to ob- 
tain. The flock has always consisted of Southdowns. 


| Southdown sheep are prized chiefly for the way they 


cut up into mutton, and although this is not an 
esthetic idea, it must be remembered that sheep 
which are the best to eat may look just as pretty as 
any others when they are carrying the mutton about 
on the grass, preparing it for the market. 

Judge Henry Hilton was the first man to bring over 
Southdowns for Central Park. He was a Park Com- 
missioner at the time, and imported thirty sheep of 
this breed. Since that time only rams have been 


; imported. They have been secured from the fold of 


Lord Walsingham, one of the most noted breeders 
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of re in Great Britain. 


ing was no other than the Prince of Wales. 





SCOTT AND THE SOUTHDOWNS. 


hundred and fifty dollars, to which must be | better condition in the country. 
added the price of its transportation from Eng-| tered in the American Southdown Association, 
land. The animals which are to be used for breed- | each one with his number, record and certified 


ing pay no import duty. 


One of the| dollars apiece, and are often worth more than 

closest rivals Lord Walsingham had in this breed- | that. 

The | from the sheep’s fat sides, and sold for whatever 

latter may now surpass his rival, for Lord Wal-| it will bring—which is generally a good price— 
singham has lately lost his interest in sheep and | under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

- is now devoting himself to pheasants. 

Every ram costs the city of New York one| in the flock, and there are none to be found in 


On the west side of the Park, across the carriage- | 


drive which skirts the meadow where the sheep 
graze, is a low-lying brick building made up of 
three wings. 
bles where the horses are kept which the mounted 
police on duty in the Park ride. 





In one of these wings are the sta- | and make a charming bucolic picture. 


In another is | 


kept a sorry, broken-down, gaunt and galled col-| 


lection of horses. Their business here is a mel- 


ancholy one. 


mals in the menagerie. 


They are bought by the city for a} 
very small price, to be killed and fed to the ani-| 


The third wing is the sheep-fold, where the | 


Southdowns are put to bed every night. It is 
hardly like the sheep-fold of romance, with wat- 
tled enclosure and perhaps thatched roof. 
very comfortable and well appointed, but not in 
the least picturesque. There is a large enclosure, 
and here, in the warm summer nights, the South- 
downs sleep with no covering but the canopy of 
heaven. 

When the autumn air begins to grow frosty the 
sheep are folded in the brick building. In this, 
there are parallel rows of feeding-places with 
metallic cribs. There is in the upper part of each 
a crate for hay and in the lower part a receptacle 
for turnips. Between these rows of cribs, there 
is space enough for the sheep to stretch out and 
sleep. The ground is carefully covered with Irish 
peat. 

For fourteen years James Conway, a Scotchman 
by birth, has been the shepherd of the Central 
Park flock. What he does not know about sheep 
need not be studied. The white muslin curtains 
and pretty flowerpots in the second story of one 
of the L’s of the three-winged building show 
where he has his cosey home. He is a tall, thin 
man, with reddish hair and whiskers, high cheek 
bones and small, keen eyes. At half-past five 
every summer morning he puts down the bars of 
the fence and opens the doors of the sheep-fold. 
Then he utters a cry something like a teamster’s 
‘‘Whoa-a-a!’’ The sheep recognize in it the invi- 
tation to the day’s grazing, and come running 
and tumbling out, with much calling and bleating 
between mothers and lambkins. Through the long 
summer day they wander free on the rich sward, 
or seek the shady places if the sun is hot, till the 
time comes for them to return to the fold. 

They are not left quite alone. Shepherd Con- 
way is not there all the time, but his two assist- 
ants are. These assistants are called Tom and 
Scott. They are silky-haired Collie dogs, with 
gracefully pointed heads and beautiful tails that 
look like plumes. If the sheep wander too far 
afield, Tom or Scott goes charging after them, 
and drives them back to the flock. The dogs are 
trained to look after the sheep, and can safely be 
left in charge of them. 

At half-past six in the evening the tall Scotch- 
man goes across the road, and, standing on the 
edge of the meadow, calls, in a high, clear voice, 
““Yape! yape!’’ The sheep turn around at the 
first note, and though they come in a leisurely 
way, they all crowd home together. Some few 
old epicures that have struck a particularly sweet 
patch of grass may lag a little, but they can get 
only an extra bite or two, for Scott is down upon 
them in a twinkling, and whips them up to the 
rest. 

“IT couldn’t get along without Scott and Tom,” 
says Mr. Conway. ‘They know as much about 
sheep as I do.”” 

This sheep-fold is not a great expense to the 
city. The flock almost pays its own way. The 
Southdown strain is so pure that sheep-fanciers 
from all over the country come to the annual sale 
to buy rams for breeding purposes. The young 
jambs bring five dollars, seven dollars, and ten 


It is | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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constancy with which he has fulfilled his public 
duties. He has made himself a part of the life 
of the nation over which he is one day to reign, 
if he lives, and while he has followed the tradi- | 


tion that the heir to the throne should not take 
sides in politics, has interested himself in many 
of the public movements of the day. 





Every year the long, thick fleece is shorn 


There are now one hundred and twenty sheep 


so the Secretary of the Navy anticipates, twenty 
modern war ships of steel, besides several gun- 
boats and torpedo boats. 


KISSED. 
A boy fifteen years of age was tried this spring in 


Should he succeed to the throne, therefore, his | England for the crime of insulting by a kiss a servant- 


accession would no doubt be cordially greeted by | 
his subjects, who would look forward to a wise | 
and enlightened reign. His son, and in the event 
of his death the successor to the throne, is a} 
young man of whose character little is known, 
but who is thought to be inferior to his father in 
ability and accomplishments. 





For the Companion. 
A MOOD. 
Streaks of white o’er a ground of blue: 
——s waves of a — rea hue: 
shadows shi -~~* tH 
Glints of light on a sea-bird 


The kiss of the sun on everything: 
And breezes stirring sleepily. 
Flashes of sails on the sea’s far rim : 
Dashes of foam on the sky’s blue brim . 
And lines of smoke — lazily. 
Then of lids over tired eye: 
hen J melting together of seas and skies: 
: and dreams of eternity. 


ROBERT ADGER BOWEN. 
———~+or—___——_- 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Congress has passed, and the President has 
signed, an act providing for the celebration of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, by the holding of an international exhi- 

All are regis- | bition or world’s fair at Chicago. The buildings 
of the exhibition are to be dedicated, with com- 
memorative ceremonies, on the 12th of October, 
1892; but the opening of the exhibition is not 
to take place until the Ist of May, 1893. The 
fair will close not later than the 30th of October, 
1893. 

This exhibition, which will be the next of the 
great series of world’s fairs which began with the | 


pedigree. 

So it seems to have been a happy idea to pro- 
vide the city of New York with a flock of sheep. 
They certainly have a pretty effect on the lawn, 


Joun J. & BECKET. 





London exhibition of 1851 and included the ex- 
i i hibition of Paris in 1889, had been proposed some 
LIBERTY. 


years ago. The fitness of commemorating the dis- 
covery of America by an exhibition which should 
show what the New World had become and 
had accomplished was generally recognized; and 
the United States, as by far the most important 
country of the New World is the only country in 
which a fair really representing the progress of 
the continents could be held. 


For always in thine . es, O Libe 
Shines that high light by which the = is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee 


—John Hay. 
————<or—___—_- 


THE ENGLISH SUCCESSION. 


There have been repeated reports in recent 
weeks of the serious illness of Queen Victoria. 
It is very likely that these reports are not true. 
Not seldom the telegraphic news we get from 
Europe is untrustworthy. 

Accounts are often given of events which could 
not have happened. For instance, conversations 
are given between two personages of high posi- 
tion, as recently that between the German Em- 
peror and Prince Bismarck, which could not have 
been overheard by a newspaper correspondent, or 
probably by any one else, and so are only guess- 
work. 

The reader of foreign news, therefore, should 
not be too hasty in believing it. A great deal 
comes over the cable wires, especially scandals 
relating to royal people, which cannot be credited. 

But the reports about Queen Victoria’s health 
recall the fact that she has arrived at old age. 
She completed her seventy-first year on the 24th 
of May, and her reign, on the 20th of the present 
month, will have extended over the almost un- 
precedented period of fifty-three years. It would 
not, then, be surprising to hear at any time that 
the Queen had passed from life. 

The successor to the throne of Great Britain 


determine in what city it should be held. The 
United States has no city which is at once the 
political capital and commercial metropolis of the 
country, as is the case with London, Paris, or 
Vienna. 

Inasmuch as the codperation and direction of 
the federal government was necessary in order to 
make the celebration national and international, it 
devolved upon Congress to decide where the ex- 
hibition should be held. Bills were introduced 
locating it at New York, at Washington, at 
Chicago and at St. Louis; and the choice, after 
much discussion, fell upon Chicago. 

Although the location of the fair was fixed by 
Congress, and fifteen hundred thousand dollars 
appropriated for a great government exhibit, the 
exhibition itself is not a national affair. It will 
be held under the direct authority and at the 
expense of a corporation called ‘‘The World’s 
Exposition of 1892,’’ organized under the laws of 
Illinois. 

A national commission, to be called the 
World’s Columbian Commission, is to be appointed 
by the President, representing each of the States 
and Ireland, in such an event, and the ruler of | and Territories, and this commission will deter- 
the mighty and far-extending British Empire, | mine the local site of the exhibition and have the 
would be Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, who | ultimate authority in various important matters. 
would probably assume the title of Edward the | ~ Before the government takes any definite steps 
Seventh. toward participating in the exhibition or inviting 

The Prince of Wales has already passed middle- | the governments of foreign countries to partici- 
age. Born in 1841, he will next November com- | pate, the Columbian Commission must be satisfied 
plete his forty-ninth year. He was married in | that five million dollars’ worth of valid subscrip- 
1863 to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, by | tions have been made toward the capital stock of 
whom he has had six children, of whom five are | the Illinois association, and that five millions 
living. Of these children, the eldest is Prince | more will be provided in time for the expenses of 
Albert Victor, who is now in his twenty-seventh | the enterprise. 
year. The exhibition will be, therefore, in the main a 

The heir to the throne has been for many years | private enterprise under government patronage. 
even more conspicuous in the public eye than his | The government part in the fair will be, however, 
mother, the Queen. Her long seclusion after the | a most important one. Nothing could more com- 
death of her husband, Prince Albert, rendered it| pletely represent American progress than the 
necessary that the Prince of Wales, aided by his | intended exhibit of the various departments of 
wife, should perform some of the royal duties— | the United States Government. 
especially those of a social kind—which are| In this exhibit it is proposed that the whole 
usually incumbent on the sovereign. history of the New World, including the chief 

In his younger days the Prince of Wales was | scenes of the voyage of Columbus, the conquest 
said to have contracted wild and dissolute habits. | of Mexico and Peru, the settlement and develop- 
This may have been exaggerated, as princes are |ment of North and South America, the most 
almost always objects of suspicion and scandal, | important events since, and the great social and 
whether justly so or not; but it is certain that | industrial changes that have taken place, shall be 
for a long time the prince was unpopular in his | represented by life-like figures or by articles and 
own country. materials arranged in an illustrative way. 

In recent years, however, the feeling toward One of the features of the celebration, which is 
him has greatly changed. He has established so| separately provided for by the act of Congress, 
good a reputation that unfavorable reports as to | will be a naval review to be held in tae harbor of 
his personal conduct have pretty much ceased to, New York, in April, 1893. Foreign nations are 
find circulation. If he had the vices with which | to be invited to send ships of war to join the 
he was charged, he seems to have abandoned | United States Navy, which is to rendezvous at 
them. | Hampton Roads and proceed from thence to New 

He has become widely known as a forcible | York. 
speaker on public occasions, and has won the re-| By the spring of 1893, the United States will 














spect and liking of Englishmen for the zeal and | have afloat a very respectable navy ; comprising, 


| girl, aged twenty-three, whom he met on the high- 
way. Being convicted, he was sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment at hard labor. The severity of 
the sentence excited so much comment in the news- 
| papers that the government interfered, and ordered 
the release of the boy after he had served but ten 
days of his term. 

The sentence undoubtedly was severe, but the prin- 
ciple upon which the magistrates acted was sound, 
and we could wish that all soft and alluring cheeks 
throughout the world could be guarded by it from 
the intrusion of unwelcome and insulting lips. If 
those severe Devonshire magistrates had placed the 
offending boy on a platform, and had him soundly 
kissed before jeering spectators by a fat and frowsy 
woman of fifty-five, his mortification and disgust 
might have enabled him in some degree to realize the 
odious character of the offence he had committed. 

We have all seen bearded men stoop and kiss little 
children without ing for a t how the 
children liked it. Generally they like it about as well 
as that boy would like the kiss of the fat woman 
reeking from the washtub or the stove. 

There is a brilliant passage illustrative of this sub- 
ject in the works of the Italian author, Edmondo De 
Amicis. He had just seen in the streets of London 
for the first time one of the most hideous and painful 
spectacles that streets ever present: namely, “a man 
drunk with gin.” In Italy he had known men made 
merry and rollicking with wine, or dozing under its 
influence; but here he saw men reeling and mad- 
dened by “the tremendous liquor” of London gin- 
shops. 

Another sight relieved and consoled him—the chil- 
dren of London, “those dear little English children,” 
he says, ‘the nicest and freshest in the world.” 

“From the golden color of a sovereign,” he goes 








The only difficulty, indeed, seemed to be to| 


| on to say, ‘“‘to the ashy blonde of the lightest silk, or 
| the fresh silk on an ear of maize, you see hair of 
| every blonde shade, falling in large, almost transpa- 
rent waves, which tempt you to take a scissorsful as 
| you go by. Then little cheeks of all gradations of 
rose color, from the pale leaves which clothe the 
| flower to the tiny, dainty ones which nestle close to 
| the pistil; little mouths so crimson that you wonder 
the birds do not peck at them; eyes so pure and 
heavenly as to put to shame the cherubs hovering 
about Murillo’s conceptions. 

“If Ido not carry off an armful of these children 
it is simply because I do not know where to put 
them. But I had not strength to resist another 
temptation. 

“One day in Green Park I picked one up who passed 
| mene me, and snatched kisses enough to take his 
| breath away, and handing him back to his nurse, who 
had rushed up to save him, I made a gesture of en- 
treaty as much as to say, ‘Excuse me; I had need of 
it.’ ” 

We, who know something more of English nurses 
and children than the enthusiastic Italian could, can 
easily conceive what kind of a report this nurse gave 
of this startling episode of her morning walk. 

“Yes, mum; a nausty foreigner, with an ugly black 
mustachio, and smelling of garlic, mum, snatched 
Master Charles from my harms; and if I didn’t think 
’e would heat him hup—’e kissed him that ’ard.” 

It behooves us all to bear in mind that there are 
two sides to this subject. The kiss should be wholly 
an expression of true and pure sentiment. When 
given under other conditions it is a violation of cour- 
tesy, and may be an insult that justly deserves crimi- 
nal punishment. 


~ 
or 





THE TOIL OF COMPOSITION. 


The happy season has arrived for writing those 
essays and “orations’’ which are going soon to en- 
chant the parents, aunts, cousins and sisters of the 
youthful writers thereof. We wish them success in 
their efforts. Young people have little idea of the 
amount of toil that is expended upon good writing, 
and some of them, even at this late day, imagine that 
it comes by “inspiration,” and is ‘tossed off” as 
lightly and gaily as it reads. 

Great composition cannot be produced by any 
amount of labor, nor can good music, nor good art of 
any kind; but it cannot be produced without labor. 
It is a curious fact, also, that the writers who have 
most natural talent have the greatest capacity for 
taking pains. It is soin the other arts. There are 
painters who will paint you twelve large pictures in 
two days at a dollar apiece, and they are dear at the 
price. There are painters who will work two years 
over one not large painting, and work, too, with an 
ardor and joyous intensity of which the wholesale 
dauber can form no idea. Then they will sell it for 
many thousands of dollars. 

Young writers should put far from them the belief 
that they can write a good piece in one or two sit- 
tings. Excellence is wrought out with patient thought 
and loving assiduity. The great authors have gen- 
erally written at a very moderate pace, and their 
manuscripts usually show marks of anxious care. 
One of the very few facts we are sure of about 
Shakespeare is that he carefully retouched and worked 
over his best passages, and in nearly every instance 
retouched a line so as to improve it. 

Daniel Webster was rather an indolent man about 
his writing, but we know from his own admission 
that those sentences which shine out upon us from 
his pages with electric force and brilliancy were 
laboriously elaborated, kept long in his memory, 
turned this way and that way, until he had got the 
diamond cut to his mind. 

Mr. Webster at a dinner-party one evening in Bos- 
ton sat next to William H. Prescott, and heard him 
describe the slow process by which he had written 
his history of Ferdinand and Isabella. The expound 
was so deeply affected by the recital that he urged the 
author to write “the history of his history,” id 
leave it as a rich legacy to his children. 

Prescott’s left eye was quite blind, and his ri 
| blurred that he could not read, nor plainly 


it so 
ee any 
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object. He wrote as blind people do, his pen being | She is so pretty, and so perfectly comme il faux pas.” | The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Vermifuge 


guided across the paper by two brass rods, and he 
could not read his writing when it was done. The 
works from which he drew most of his information 
were in four languages, French, Spanish, German 
and Latin, all of which were slowly read to him by 
his secretary, who also copied material passages. 
These readings and copyiugs were repeated and com- 
pared, talked over and reflected upon, until the 
author had become thoroughly familiar with the 
event or period under consideration. Then he dic- 
tated a chapter to his secretary, who, in turn, read it 
over to him, and re-read it, the author altering, pol- 
ishing, curtailing and expanding, until he was satis- 
fied with it. 

This instance was not as exceptional as Mr. Web- 
ster thought. Macaulay used his own eyesight, but 
with that exception he pursued his task very much as 
Prescott did. He worked over his subject until he had 
made it absolutely his own, and then, with heaps of 
notes and authorities around him, wrote his chapter 
without looking at one of them. It is in some such 
way that most of the good things in literature are 
executed. Three great forces are united in their pro- 
duction: talent, interest in the subject, and patient 
toil. 


er 


SOME NEW AMERICANS. 


During the first three months of the present year 
the number of immigrants into the United States 
from European countries was almost exactly sixty- 
two thousand, which was about ten thousand more 
than in 1889. Immigration is lightest during the first 
quarter of the year. 
lation by immigration now runs from four hundred 
and fifty thousand to five hundred and fifty thousand 
a year. 

Whatever the census which is now being taken 
may show, we know that from the date of the last 
census to the end of March this year, immigration 
had added more than five million to the population of 
the United States. 

This was very much the largest number of aliens 
recorded in a single decade,—half as many again as 
the number of arrivals between 1870 and 1880, which 
in its turn was the largest number known up to that 
time. 

Perhaps the nationality of the recent new-comers 
is of even more importance than the numbers. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the British Isles furnished 
the largest number of immigrants. Then Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries were the great sources 
of supply. In 1881 more than two hundred thousand 
Germans arrived in American ports, and in the next 
year more than a quarter of a million. 

In recent years the number of immigrants from 
Italy and Russia has been increasing rapidly. The 
Italian immigrants during the last five years are 
seventy per cent. more in number than during the 
previous five years. 

The number of Russian immigrants in the five 
years from 1881 to 1885 was only fifty-nine thousand. 
In the last five years they are nearly one hundred and 
forty thousand. 

Every one knows that the people of these two 
countries are among the least desirable as immi- 
grants, and the fact that an increasing proportion of 
the arrivals in this country are Italians and Russians 
is one of the strong reasons for considering if the 
policy of the country is not too liberal. Why should 
we not look more closely into the character and 
record of persons who wish to make their home 
here? 

—__<or—___—_ 


CHANGING THE MOTTO. 


That men are often aroused to perform noble deeds 
in times of great public exigency by noble sentiments 
forcibly expressed is a fact of general acceptance. 
Patrick Henry’s fervid appeal, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death,” doubtless stirred many a patriot to 
brave the one while striving for the other. 

But there are many worthy men of practical minds 
to whom sentiment is of little value in comparison 
with present advantage, and with whom the discharge 
of duty is a matter-of-fact affair, to be purchased with 
as little self-sacrifice as possible. 

Michael Pinkind, a resident of the eastern shore of 
Maryland, by occupation both a farmer and a fisher- 
man, was enrolled, during the War of 1812, in the 
local militia, and when not needed for active service 
was, with his neighbors, permitted to remain at 
home, engaged in the pursuit of a livelihood. When 
the British fleet anchored off of St. Michael’s, and 
threatened the bombardment of the town, the militia 
were hastily called to assemble for its defence. 

The officer whose duty it was to notify the warriors 
came to Pinkind’s house on a day when he was ab- 
sent, looking after the fisheries in the Choptank 
River. As he could not be followed to his place of 
labor at that time, the officer informed the fisher- 
man’s patriotic wife that Michael was needed at the 
front, and she, with great indignation at the invasion 
of the eastern shore by the British, assured the 
Officer that her husband would be found at the post 
of duty on the day following his return home. 

She then went to work to overhaul Michael’s rai- 
ment, and make him present as martial an appear- 
ance as possible. 

When he returned home next day, Michael received 
from his faithful wife the call to arms, and by her 
was presented with his uniform. His best suit had 
received a thorough renovation, and upon the back 
of the coat was stitched in prominent characters the 
motto, “Victory or Death!” 

Michael regarded the motto dubiously for a mo- 
ment, and then anxiously inquired, “Polly, can’t ye 
make it ‘ Victory or Cripple?” 


—_—___+o1—__——_- 


NOT AS IT SHOULD BE. 


The moral that one had better stick to his own 
tongue unless he is thoroughly familiar with another 
and even then unless there is some especial need of 
his going abroad for his speech, is one which is 
enforced every time some persons try to appear wise. 

A young lady who was much given to airs and 
affectations, was not long since talking with a gentle- 
man upon whom she was very anxious to make a 
good impression. 

“Oh, your sister,” she suid, “is so very charming! 


The total addition to the popu- | 





| The gentleman looked at her and saw that she was 

| perfectly in earnest. 

| I will tell my sister that you say so,” he said, 

| smiling; and ever since it has seemed to the young 

lady as if the gentleman’s sister was somehow amused 
at her, but she cannot see why. 


—_<@>—__—— 


FRIEDRICHSRUH. 


Friedrichsruh, the place to which Prince Bismarck 


| has retired, is a little hamlet about fifteen miles to | 
| the southeast of Hamburg. It lies in the heart of the | 


| Sachsenwald forest, a large estate given to the prince 
by the Emperor William I. in 1871, shortly after the 
| close of the Franco-Prussian War. Since that time 


it has been his favorite summer home, where, set free | 


| from the turmoil of public affairs, he could devote 
| himself to the congenial pursuits of a farmer. 
| 


cellor, if his wife is to be trusted. She is reported to 
| have said at a parliamentary reception, “‘A turnip in- 
| terests my husband very much more than all your 
politics.” 

The house, formerly a small inn much frequented 
by hunting-parties, stands on the edge of a little 
park, enclosed on two sides by a red brick wall, on 
the third by a thick hedge, while a little stream runs 
in front. It is two-storied and painted yellow, with 
a long, dimly lighted entry running through the 
middle from which rooms open on either side. 

One of these is the prince’s work-room, and con- 
tains a large cupboard arranged as a writing desk, 
and bountifully stocked with paper, envelopes and 
writing materials sent as presents from all parts of 
Germany. The study is a large apartment opening 
upon the park and connecting with his bedroom, 
while above are the chambers occupied by his wife 
and daughter. 

It has been the habit of the prince to begin the day 
very early, frequently going out at dawn to oversee 
his farm-hands. After a slight breakfast, taken 
alone, he works in his study for several hours, and 
then, after a walk or drive, has a second breakfast or 
lunch, at which his family and any guests visiting in 
the house are present. During this meal Bismarck 
is busied reading and annotating the despatches and 
telegrams which have been received during the morn- 
ing, and as soon as it is over he immediately retires 
again to his study. 

Before dinner he takes another outing, and in the 
evening smokes a pipe in the common sitting-room; 
but even here, if we may trust the account of one 
who has been at Friedrichsruh, he rarely talks, and 
his companions only converse together in whispers. 

He has no near neighbors, though a little village 
stands not far from the entrance to the park. Here 
are to be found the forest rangers, a few railroad 
employees and workmen, together with a blacksmith, 
a tailor and a miller. The chief man of the village 
| is Prince Bismarck’s head forester and bailiff, and is 
apparently a most congenial companion, although 
their conversation is invariably about the farm and 
the stock. 


ssi iene 
BY TEN YARDS. 


A danger escaped often alarms far more than one 
}endured. “If I’d ha’ know how hard ’twould be to 
| live through ’em,” said an old lady, in recounting her 
| troubles, “I never should ha’ lived.” “Among the 
| Selkirk Glaciers” contains the description of a nar- 
row escape in their icy fastnesses. 





As we descended the glacier, we stopped, when we 
had accomplished five hundred feet, to take a reading 
of the thermometer, and found that the temperature 
was eight degrees lower than at the summit of the 
pass. Further down, it felt still colder. Our tracks 
were quite visible till we came to a —- og of the 
glacier, where the snow was blown off the ice, and 
numerous crevasses stood wide open. Finally, we 
reached a natural gateway in the cliff, and quitted the 
glacier. Then came the descent along the top of the 
moraine, and down to its lower termination. 

The ice of the main glacier had been broken down 
the moraine, and some crevasses formed regular ice 
caves, easy of access. Not wishing to get our clothes 
wet, as we had no way of drying them, and needing 
them to sleep in at night, we proposed sleeping in 
one of these ice caves, and giving the weather a 
chance to clear. 

We were, of course, aware of the danger of stones 
falling from the ice above, so no doubt the idea was 
totally lacking in that prudence with which the trav- 
eller should always be equipped. However, we got 
our lesson. 

We had just diverged from our track, and were 
making our way over some débris to get to the cave, 
when crash! down came about ten tons of rocks and 
ice from the — above, right across its mouth. 

If we had been ten yards further! This thought 
flashed through our minds simultaneously, and was 
expressed in our faces as our eyes met. 


+ 


PHILOSOPHY OF DINING. 


One of the old Greek philosophers was once ap- 
proached with the question as to the hour of the 
day at which one should take his dinner. The an- 
swer was characteristic. 


you are poor, whenever you have anything to eat.” 
This same philosophy'seems to be accepted by the 
Turks of the present time, judging by what Mr. 
Barkley says of the practice of this people. 


There is a peculiarity about Turkish cooking. 
Wherever you are, and at whatever time of the day 
ou ask, “When will dinner be ready?” the answer 
s always the same. ‘In ten minutes,’ and yet I 
have had all sorts of dishes on the table at the same 
time. I don’t know how it is managed, but I think 
it is an improvement on our English plan of having 
to keep to a fixed hour. If no order is given, dinner 
is served as a matter of course at sundown, and this 
habit is usual among all classes. 

We were somewhat surprised one day at Clianthe, 
our Greek cook, asking, ‘Please, sare, what time you 
eat your dinner to-day?” We answered, “When we 
are hungry.” 

“Vera good, sare, ’cos me get one booful dinner— 
ros’ bif, sare. One buffalo he fall over cliff last night 
and break him neck!” 


———_—4@p——_—— 


GOVERNMENT WEATHER. 


There are occasional gleams of humor even in the 
most serious articles which newspapers ever publish. 
A recent one on ‘‘The Business Outlook” contained 
the following paragraph : 


“Thanks to the administration’s want of foresight, 
the dry weather of the past season has become ex- 
ceedingly menacing to the agricultural interest.” 
| The journal does not explain how the government 
| could have prevented a drought in a portion of the 
| country, or a wet season in another. Perhaps it 

thinks that the government ought to have some in- 
fluence with its own barometer. 

This criticism brings to mind the not unfamiliar 





criticism of a Western farmer in a season of heavy | 
| 


rains. 

| ‘Rain, rain, rain!’ said the farmer. 
what we get for electin’ old Bill Flood governor last 
fall!” 


= er 


More congenial than were his duties as a chan- | 


“If you are rich,” said the | 


wise man, “you will dine whenever you please; if | substance on which prints from negatives are made. 


“An’ this is 
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Ventilating 





Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 
— - —-----— 

You want a new Watch? Then be sure and 

|make no mistake. The one recommended is the 


| “United States Watch” made at Waltham. 







[Adv. ——- 
| = ne a |  MALF SECTION Ki 
Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation y VENTILATING TENNIS yy 1 
| for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of [PPE A 10 
| the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and \~ 


Bos 
Ruaserst 
| rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as > 0, 
| bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- | 
| ly agreeable and cleanly. [Adv, | 


PERFECT DAYS IN JUNE 
| Need perfect Lays in Tune,—and here they are ! 








Tennis Shoe. 


This is the only Rubber-Soled 
‘Tennis Shoe that will not sweat 





or draw the feet. hen you 
/buy your Tennis Shoes for this 
‘summer, insist upon having the 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co.’s 


Ventilating Shoe. It costs but 
a trifle more than the old kinds, 
‘will wear longer and is always 
cool and comfortable. 


| For Base Ball, Yachting, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Cricket, Bicycling, Rowing and Gymnasium 
Wear. For sale by all first-class Shoe Stores 
throughout the United States. 


IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 
| Mailed, post free, for these prices. 
ELAINE. A Love Song. Van de Water. 50 cts. 
MIZPAH. Song. Adam Geibel. 35 cts. 
SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA. Song. W.S.Hays. 40 cts. 
OLD HOME DOWN ON THE FARM. Dubois. 40 cts. 
| VISIONS OF REST WALTZES. F.T.Baker. 60 cts. 
| DANCE ECOSSAISE. F. T. Baker. 60 cts. 
EDELWEISS. Glide Waltz. T.E.Vanderbeck. 60 cts. 
| BATTLE WON. Triumphal March. E. Holst. 50 cts. 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


WASH DRESS GOODS 


For Summer Wear. 

Most complete line of Old-Fashioned Organ- | 
dies, a revival of the styles of our 
37 1-2 cents a yard. 

French Mousselines, 25 cents and 35 cents. 

Real Scotch Zephyr Ginghams, 25 cts., worth | 
35 cts. and 50 cts.—best styles in these and only 
25 cts.a yard. Get samples quick. 

Special line very sorr Zephyr Ginghams for 
Children’s Dresses, 12 I-2 cts. to 25 cts. 

Real Scotch Ginghams, 25 cts. to 40 cts. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES. Mention COMPANION, 


JOS. HORNE & Co., 
609-621 PITTSBURGH, PA, 


PENN AVE. 
LAWN TENNIS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY! 

A new book on Lawn Tennis, containing 224 pages, by H. W. 
SLocum, Jr. (Champion of America), beautifully illustrated with 
peeegrapats scenes of famous games and strokes; also portraits 

n Half Tone of the leading players of the country ; in elegant cloth 
binding. Per copy, $1.00. In handsome paper binding, 50 cents. 
Spalding’s Tournament Tennis Ball for 1890. 

AT LAST A PERFECT BALL. Strict weight, uniform elasticity, 
smooth seams, even surface. Every ball carefully tested, wrapped 
in tin foil, packed and sealed 3 in a box, thus securing egg 
from dampness and consequent loss of elasticity. rice, per 


dozen, $4.50, or $48.00 per gross. 

NoTr.—As an advertisement of the New Tournament Ball, also 
the New Tennis Book, we inclose in each box containing three 
balls the following certificate: **Thisis to certify, that on the 
return to us of TWELVE OF THESE CERTIFICATES, the sender 
will be entitled to one copy, in elegant cloth binding, of the new 
work by H. W. Stocum, JR., ‘LAWN TENNIS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY.’ 
On the return of SIX CERTIFICATES, a copy in handsome paper 
binding. Thus, by using the Spalding Tournament Ball, the best 
ever made, a free copy of this elegant book is secured for every 
lot of certificates returned (as specified) to us.” 

Summer ones Catalogue for 1890 free. Base Ball Guide for 
1890. Price, 10 cents. Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago, 108 Madison St. ; N. Y., 241-243 B’way ; Phila., 1022 Market St. 








grandmothers, 
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THE HARTFORD SAFETY, 
The Best $100 Bicycle made. 
HART y ALOGU . 





FORD CYCLE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Every Amateur Photographer 


WILL BE GLAD 


to know that there is no longer any necessity of carrying Glass Dry Plates. We have perfected 
a new Plate that weighs only one-tenth as much as the old Glass Plates, which can be packed for 
travelling, tramping, canoeing, yachting or driving, in one-tenth the space of Glass Plates. Then 
they CANNoT be broken either before or after negatives are taken, and can be mailed at mer- 
chandise rates. Think of the convenience of using our NEw Ivory FILM Piates. A supply 
for a long journey or a whole vacation can be carried in a small hand-bag. 

SOME OF OUR First PLATEs were carried around the world, and exposed and developed 
under the most unfavorable conditions—yet the results from these Plates were almost without an 
exception highly satisfactory and negatives were secured in Japan, China, Northern India, Egypt 
and Syria, that would have been impossible to secure with fragile Glass Plates. 

THOUSANDS OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS are now planning for their summer trip, tramp or 
cruise, who should take our FILM PLATES. Doing away with the nuisance of heavy, breakable 
Glass Plates is as great an advance in Photography as the substitution of Dry for WET PLATEs, 
an advance that made AMATEUR Photography possible. 

Our NEGATIVE FILMS are a perfect substitute for Dry Plates, 











Our PosITIvE FILMs are a new 
The results resemble porcelain or ivory. 
Minute details are more faithfully reproduced than is possible on any other surface. 


Our Ivory Films were patented November 19, 1889. 
IVORY FILMS by MAIL, POST-PAID. Dry Plates, 
cents; 4x5, 9 cents; 5x8, $1. Other sizes at Neg. & Pos. Films, 
your Photo. Stock Dealer Bromide Paper. 
oes not keep our goods, they will be sent o 
Send for price-list and full instructions. Address, 
ALLEN & ROWELL COMPANY, 25 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


One dozen Films, 2}¢ x 4, 50 —_ : 3144 x 414, 65 
goopertions! prices. If ) 3 
receipt of price. Our Dry Plates are the best. Also Stripping Plates and all Carbon Materials. 





Sylvan Hand-Woven Hammock. 


The Best Hammock in the World for 
the Money. 








It’s hand-woven, that’s why we use the Syl- 
van Hammock. Being hand-woven it’s soft 
to lie upon, yet it is strength itself. 

Although it’s hand-woven, yet it costs you 
less than machine-woven Hammocks of the 
same size. We warrant each one. It is 
made expressly for the readers of THE COMPANION. 

Have you a grove, or a tree or shady spot 
near your home? Then with a good Hammock 
you have that which will revive the exhausted 
* strength or overworked brain. 

Sylvan Hammock, No. 1. Length, ll 
feet. It is warranted to sustain 400 pounds, 
steady pressure. It is given for one new name, and 15 cts. addi- 
tional. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 35 cents, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 

Sylvan Hammock, No. 









2, is warranted to sustain 1,000 
pounds, steady pressure. It is 13 feet long. Given for one new 
name, and 60 cents additional. Price, $2.00. Postage and packing, 45 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased, or it can be sent by express not paid. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers YouTH’s CoMPaNION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 




























































































































JUNE. 

Th. 5. Augusta, Ga., captured by the Americans, 1781. 
Fr. 6. Gen. Grant nominated for re-election, 1872. 

Sa. 7. New England Patent resigned, 1635. 

Su. 8. Germanic Confederation formed, 1815. 

Mo. 9. Charter of Georgia granted, 1732. 

Tu. 10. James Stuart, the Pretender, born, 1688. 

We. 11. Sir John Franklin, Arctic Explorer, died, 1847. 





For the Companion. 
THE GREAT SPHINX. 


Where sea and shore locked in a stern embrace, 

Like mighty wrestlers who strain knee and thigh 
In mortal combat, a primordial race 

Whose latest memor es had let die 
Ages agone, builded the Sphinx, to stand 

Jatching that strife, impartial and sublime ; 

And on the wave-washed border of the land 

The Sphinx crouched like embodied time. 


Slow inch by inch the land pressed back the sea 
With mighty strain, till the Sphinx’ listening ear 
The wave’s hoarse roar heard faintly ; steadfastly 
Fought with the tides, as year drop after year 
Like swift sands in the glass; age followed age 
As in the fervid sun melts morning’s rime ; 
And still, eternity its heritage, 
The Sphinx crouched like embodied time. 


Men came and went; race after race decayed : 
Even the stars grew old, till here and there 
One paled and died ; a late-come people stayed 

To pile the pyramids, ere they should fare 
To tombs whose very stones are dust ; the § 

Themselves fell from their many-templed prime ; 
While still in watchfulness nor sleeps nor nods, 
The Sphinx crouched like embodied time. 


Farther away the battle fared, the shore 

Still straining vert thew against the tide ; 
Till wide plains fertile lay where wide of yore 

The bitter water stretched but might not bide. 
Amid its sheen of emerald and gold 

A small stream crept, bred, like an asp, in slime; 
Watching the new-born Nile wax b and 

The Sphinx crouched like embodied time. 


And men forgot the races who of old 

Had in their turn forgotten that the sea 
Once laved the Sphinx’s feet. Calm it beheld 

Monarchs arise, and reign, and cease to be ; 
Proud cities like mirages rise and fall ; 

Peace marred by war and virtue crossed with crime 
And wisdom stained with folly ; aootag, all 

The Sphinx crouched like embodied time. 
And all the golden glory of the East 

Waxed ’round it till one matchless woman bloomed, 
Its perfect flower ; then swift as it increase 

Waned Egypt’s greatness, in its flower doomed. 
Stealthy as its own lioness, the waste 

Pressed ever forward ; but with front sublime 
And motionless regard its bound’ry traced, 

he Sphinx crouched like embodied time. 


The sand waves beat its feet as once the brine, 

But moved it not ; the hot, dry billows pressed 
Up to its throat, and could no more ; divine 

t stayed their ravage with its stony breast... . 

Till sea and desert no more, it stands 

In solitude superb, unmatched in age or clime : 
Changeless as fate, while men waste like the sands, 

The Sphinx waits like embodied time. 


ARLO BaTEs. 
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For the Companion. 
SHUT IN. 


In 1876, a lady who had been confined to her| 
bed for several years with an incurable ailment, | 
accidentally heard of another woman in a distant | 
city who was a prisoner from the same cause. | 

“With this difference,’’ said the friend who 
brought her the story, ‘‘you have money and 
friends; your chamber is made bright and cheery 
with flowers, books, papers and news from the 
outside world. She belongs to a poor family, who 
are at work all day. She has nothing to read, 
nothing to do; her room is as bare as a prison 
cell. She suffers in solitude, without hope of | 
improvement or release."’ 

When her visitor was gone, the invalid could | 
think of nothing but this story, and it occurred | 
to her to write to her fellow-sufferer. Twice she | 
took up her pen and portfolio to do it, and twice 
she pushed them away, fearing—as we are all apt | 
to fear when on the verge of a kind unusual 
action—to be misunderstood or thought intrusive. 





brightened and comforted thousands of miserable 
lives. 

This was the way in which it came about. The 
poor invalid responded, and the two lonely suffer- 
ers derived so much pleasure from their letters 
during the winter that they were moved to inquire 
for other sufferers like themselves, and to extend 
the correspondence to them. One, two, five, 
twenty pale, thin hands were held out in welcome 
during the first year. 

Books, papers and various little gifts were 
exchanged, and some of the sketches and letters, 
full of pathos, fun and courage, were sent from 
one sick-room to another all over the country 
until they were quite worn out. 

The society grew rapidly and now numbers 
many thousands of members. Not one of them 
has ever seen the face of another, but many deep 
and abiding friendships have been formed. 

The poems, short stories and essays, together 
with the useful prescriptions and suggestions 
contributed to the correspondence, became so 
numerous that a periodical was started, and by 
means of this countless sick-rooms are now knit 
together in an interchange of mutual kindness 
and hope. 

In the mountains of North Carolina there is a 
calls the traveller's attention. It stands, stately 
which there is not an atom of earth. But the 
roots cling and creep patiently over the face and 
down the sides of the stone until they reach old 


























| bridge had met him at eleven o’clock instead of ten, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. _ 


Mother Earth and draw moisture and life from | [pee has practically disappeared throughout the | 
her bosom | Christian world. 


Persons who are unable to read or write often 
Some human beings, like this wonderful tree, | reckon quite accurately in their heads; and all such, 


have been condemned to grow in hard and sterile | po stg Bs Rap Rong might paaapeee Reed 
places. ‘The very base of their life is poverty or | others—namely, the fingers of the two hands. 4 
grief or pain. But beneath the hardest rock of Scallie Ws sean cates Caren onl are ae | 
circumstance is the throbbing life, the love, the fingers, up to and including all numbers under ten 
happiness which God has given to the world. thousand. 

All that we need to do is to stretch out our 
roots a little farther, a little deeper, until we reach 
the water of life. Then, no matter how hard our 
condition, our lives shall grow and burgeon and 
bear fruit. 


For the Companion. 
QUEEN OF THEM ALL. 


ath of the wind that blows and blows, 
South and west, and west and south, 
Bring us a lily, bring us a rose 

Sweet with a kiss of your balmy mouth. 


April has lost her golden blows 
Of cowslip, crocus, rpor i: 

And May-buds cry, “ ’Tis the time of the rose 
And her maid of honor, the garden lily.” 


One 4 one, they have all made room, 

pre land May-flowers stept aside, 
Waiting for her—the rose in bloom 
And her maid of honor drest like a bride. 


Veiled and shrouded they wait to go, 
These flowers of April, flowers of May. 

What do they wait for, do you know, 
Lingering, loitering thus by the way ? 


Just for a glimpse of the queen of them all, 
And her maid of honor drest like a bride, 
Contng clong, stately and tall, 
Roya beauties side by side. 


Then will the loiterers bid godd-bye, 
And into their stalks will shrink away, 
And half with a smile, and half a sigh, 
Nod and murmur, “We've had our day.” 
So breath of the wind that blows and blows, 
uth and west, and west and south, 
Hasten and bring us the lily and rose, 
Sweet with the kiss of your balmy mouth. 
Nora PERRY. 


Bre 
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WASHINGTON’S GRIPPE. 


The grippe is not a new disease in the United 
States, though happily it is not a familiar one. When 
President Tyler visited Boston in 1843 an influenza 
became very prevalent, and was known as the “Tyler 
grip,” a name given to it by the Whigs, who, as is 
customary with partisans, attributed every evil to 
the administration they opposed; but the same dis- 
ease had associated itself with the visit of another 
President to Boston fifty-four years before President 
Tyler’s visit. 


0, 


In October, 1789, President Washington, six months 
after his inauguration, visited New England to see 
how the people were affected toward the new govern- 
ment. He arrived at the line between Roxbury and 
Boston on Saturday, October 24th, an hour or two 
after the appointed time, because the militia at Cam- 


the hour he had named. 

At the line another long delay occurred. The select- 
men of Boston claimed him as the guest of the town, 
while the authorities of the State insisted that he 
remained the guest of the Commonwealth, no matter 
through what town he might pass. 

The day was wet, cold and windy. Washington, 
already irritated by the delay at Cambridge, became 
impatient at the dispute, and called upon his aide to 
show him some other way into the town by which he 
could be rid of the wrangling. The State authorities 
finally yielded to the Boston selectmen, and the pro- 
cession passed into the town; but Washington and 
scores of those who marched in the procession caught 
the “grippe,” or influenza, which became an epidemic, 
and was called the ‘‘Washington cold.” 

The Lexington Historical Society has published 
two letters, written at the time, which mention these 
“Washington colds” and their cause. From one of 
them, written by a young lady of Lexington to a 
friendin New York, we quote this sentence verbatim : | 

“I suppose, by this time, the Boston news have 
reached you, with the relation of the Jurney- of Mr. 
Washington to Boston and of his reception therein, 
how he stood many hours in the peircing Wind, wait- | 
ing for an end to the bikkerings of the Honourable 
Selectmen, and how, thereby, he incured a most 
vile Grippe wh. his loyal subjects thereupon took to 
themselves, being only too Happy, so they declare, to 
share even the Infloowenza with the noble Washing- 
ton!” 

The other letter, written a few days after Washing 
ton’s departure from Boston, says: “‘We are all sick 
with colds, which we term Washin ton colds, owin 
in a great measure to the stops on the Neck. ... . 
had rather have one of his virtues than all his colds 
collected, but I will compound if he is not indisposed 

reat disappointment | 


himeelf.’’ 
Washington’s illness caused & 
in Lexington, which place he did not then visit, al- 
though he had announced that he would be there on | 
Monday, and dine at the Munroe Tavern. The young 
lady, from whose letter we have already quoted, tells 
her friend that on Sunday the mistress of the tavern, 
the writer’s step-mother, “‘after 2d meeting had much 
ado whether or no she could put the Pyes and pud 
dings wch we .. . . had prepar’d the Saturday, into through the numerous pockets for the fee. 
the Oven on a Sabbath afternoon afore the Sun set-| My father had to send five miles for a minister, as 
ting. | our own pastor was in bad repute for luck among the 
‘Happily the afternoon was over-cast and the hour | Begroes. “All de folks what he married,” so they 
of setting come early. Then did we all, exsept the | 51d, “fit "fore six months.” = | 
Children, who have tte care in these matters but to | _ The supper was served in the servants’ hall, and 


a 


VIOLET’S WEDDING. 


A Southern woman sends to The Companion a de- 
scription of a wedding in negro “high life” during 
the war. The bride, Violet by name, was the favorite 
maid of our correspondent’s mother, and the belle 
of the plantation. Her coquettish characteristics 
were thus set forth by old ‘“mammy,” otherwise 
known as “Aunt Katie:” ‘‘Vi’let, she’s jest dat spilt 
she don’t think none de men’s good ’nough for her to 
wipe her feet on.” 


“Lor, Aunt Katie,” said Violet, in reply to this 
rather severe arraignment, “you jest say dat ’cause | 
I aint gwine ter hab your Jem—’cause | tole him he | 
allers looks like he droppin’ corn when he make a 
bow. You so spiteful ’gin me! Jem, he don’t tote 
no malice.” 

Mammy went away grumbling about ‘dese sassy 
gals and dat fool Jem,” and Violet came back to the 
subject in hand. 

“Now, Miss May, if you’ll jest fix me up dis time 
to git married, I ’clar ’fore gracious I won’t nebber 
trouble you no mo’.”’ 

“But,” said I, ‘we've fixed you up twice, and both 
times you fooled us. We've got nothing left.” 

“Lor, Miss May, you know ’twarn’t my fault ’fore. 
I was willin’, but de man warn’t dar.” 

This confession was made with a smiling face, and 
of course we made one more effort to fit her out with 
an appropriate trousseau. 

A dress that had seen its best days in the ball-room 
before the war was hunted up, and really looked | 
quite fresh upon the dusky bride. As Violet expressed 
it, “Miss Nannie’s dresses allers did fit me ’zackly.” 

The ceremony was performed in the parlor, a favor 
accorded only to favorite house-servants. The groom 
was arrayed in an ante-bellum suit of my brother’s, | 
and our gravity was sorely tried by his frantic search 
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to carry off the whole garden. The sergeant grew 
impatient. He’d be hanged if — 

The shrill scream of an approaching shell cut short 
this new train of thought. He knew from the pecu- 
liar sound that he must be nearly in range, and he 
looked in vain for shelter. The ground was smooth 
and level, not the least hollow to protect the smallest 
object. 

Action must be instantaneous, and he threw him- 
self alongside the bottom board of the fence. With 
a scream as of exultation the shell cut off the tips of 
the pickets above him, and descended into the garden 
in the precise direction which the major had taken. 

The sergeant sprang to his feet and whistled. No 
answer. Again and again he uttered the signal. 
Still no response. He ran along the fence for a few 
yards, and was about to climb over when the major 
appeared, fairly loaded down with cabbages, and 
covered with dirt from head to foot. 

As soldiers say, he had had a close call. He was 
ulling a cabbage when he heard the shell approach- 
ng, and at once pitched forward to avoid it. The 

shell went into the ground about a foot from his 
head, and nearly buried him alive. 

‘The two men hurried back to camp as quickly as 
possible, and carried their “‘greens’’ with them. 


—— 


HUMMING-BIRD NESTLINGS. 


In the Auk for April Mr. William Brewster records 
some novel and interesting observations upon a 
mother humming-bird and her young. The two eggs 
were hatched on the 4th of July in a gentleman’s 
garden in Concord, Mass., and Mr. Brewster was 
taken to the nest three days afterwards. The young 
birds were then almost as large as their mother, 
although they did not leave the nest till they were 
exactly two weeks old. 


The little ones’ bills were about a 
inch long—not half as _— as the bill of an adult 
bird of the same species. Mr. Brewster took a posi- 
tion at a distance of about ten yards from the nest, 
and with a strong field-glass watched it for two 
hours. 

During this time the mother visited the nest three 
times. At her first coming she fed the young, and 
after brooding them for forty-five minutes, buzzed 
about in the tree—not once leaving it—for about a 
minute. Then she returned to the nest and fed the 
young again, one of them twice in succession. 

Immediately afterward she flew off out of sight and 
was absent sixteen minutes. At the end of this 
time she came directly to the nest, fed each young 


uarter of an 


| bird once, brooded: both for six minutes, and then 


flew away again, and did not return while Mr. Brew- 
ster remained. 

Her manner of feeding her offspring was as follows : 
Alighting on the edge of the nest, her tail pressed 
tirmly against its outer side in the manner of a wood- 
pecker, her body erect, she first looked nervously 
around, then thrust at least three-quarters of the total 
length of her bill down between the upraised open 
mandibles of the young bird. Next she shook her 
head violently as if disgorging something; then, with 
their bills oo tightly together, both birds remained 
for several seconds perfectly immovable save for a 
slight, rapid, pulsating or quivering motion of the 
mother’s throat. 

The actual contact of the bills lasted once four sec- 
onds, once six seconds, and twice eleven seconds, the 
time being taken with a stop watch. The father bird 
did not appear at all. The young were perfectly 
silent. The mother in brooding them kept moving 
a about, as if she were trampling on them. 

The close and prolonged contact of the bills, the 
shaking of the mother’s head, the subsequent quiver 


| ing motion of her throat, and, above all, the fact that 
| after sitting on the nest for nearly an hour she fed 


the young a second time without leaving the tree, 
convinced Mr. Brewster that the humming-bird’s 
method of feeding her young is by regurgitation. 
That is to say, the humming-bird, like the pigeon, 
transfers partially digested food from her own crop 
to the crop of her nestling. 


+ @——_—--— 
GREECE. 


There is a certain boy who, one day in class, 


require to be constant Chid, set up the whole night to | W4 really a grand affair. 
watch the oven lest some misschance befal the con- | 
tents. 

“You may juge we looked befrouzeled, come Morn- | 
ing, but soon after cock-Crow came a messenjer rid 
out at the Comand of the Sec’y of the worshipfull 
Gover, to tell us that Mr. Washington was to sick, 


who is still my old mother’s faithful friend, telling 
my children about her war-time wedding. 


real nigger weddin’. 
know how to hab one. 


I lately overheard Vi ‘ tei : 
oy Pig arises lolet, delivered eloquently the stirring line, “And the 


| rattling roar of the mosquitoes,” and only paused 
when the general laughter implied that mosquitoes 
differed from musketeers. But this same lad some- 


*“Chillun,” said she, “you all aint nebber seen a 
Dese ’ere free niggers don’t | 
When I was married in de | 


war ole marster give us a real set-out. 


But at last the letter was written, and out of that | European ingenuity. The oldest instruments in this 
kindly act grew a great organization which has | collection are simply flat bones cut with grooves, 


“Your grandpa sot a heap o’ store by Julius Cesar, 
de one I married den, ’fore I married George Wash- 
ington, what I got now. So he gin us de biggest pi 
in de pen, and I tell you he looked nice, wid a bi 
apple in de mouf, a-settin’ up at de head ob de table. 


the infloowenza having siezed his left Eye, to attend | 
us, the day we Raw and blusterry. Then such a 
borling as was heard from the children, espesialy | 
Lucindy, who is ever forward in the making of noyse, | 
and my step-Mother was like to say hard words.” 


“De night ’fore all de hands went out ’possum- | 


huntin’, and cotch a reg’lar ole coon, and he was sot 
at de foot ob de table. Aunt ’Riah had made ‘lasses 
cakes, and ole missis gin her ’nough white sugar, 
though ’twas mighty seace, to kiver one wid whitenin’. 

“Mammy Katie made real good coffee out’n wheat, 
rye and chestnuts; dat was de kind er coffee dey used 
on de house-table in dem war-times. Ole missis gin 
me a leetle bit ob her sure-’nough coffee—jist for 
luck, she said—dat she kept for Mars’ Will when he 
come home from de army. 

“De boys had filled de 
knots. 


eS es 


CALCULATING MACHINES. 


The Conservatory of Arts and Trades in Paris has 
a collection of counting or calculating machines 
which tells an interesting story of the attempts of 
men in all ages to escape the drudgery of mathemati- 
cal calculations. A large number of these machines 
have been got together, going back to a remote our grandma would er gin us some candles, 
riod of time, and representing both Asiatic and 
i bi 8 a couldn’t git no ile. 

“Dey all laughed at me ’bout Uncle Sancho’s pra’r, 
but I didn’t min’ it, ’cause ebberybody knowed how 
Aunt Esther kep’ him straight, so he jest talk big 
*bout womenfolks when she wa’n’t dar. I aint neb- 
ber forgot dat pra’r. 

“*Q Lord,’ he said, ‘you know we done met here 
ter jine dis young man an’ dis young ooman in de 
holy band ob wedlock. O Lord, let ’em be jined so 
tight dat nuffin’ can’t buss ’em ’sunder. An’ holp 


| through which pebbles were doubtless moved. They 
represent the mathematical attempts of the pre- 
historic men who dwelt in caves. 





Following those relics of the cave-dwellers come | 
| some very ancient abaci of the historical period. 
| These, in their ordinary form, consist of parallel 
| wires stretched on a frame, upon which perforated 
beads or small balls slide back and forth as counters. 
An abacus based on the Arabic notation has six wires, 

| with ten balls upon each wire. The lowermost row 
| represents units, the next tens, the next hundreds, 


| and so on, increasing in multiples of ten. 


dat sext aint to be trested no more’n er kickin’ mule, 
so keep your eye on her.’ 


till ’most mornin’. I tell you what, chilluns, dese 
niggers don’t hab no sech doin’s now.” 


y 
big chimbly wid light-wood | 
but dey cost five hundred dollars a box, and dey | 


dis poor young man to hole dis woman secure, ’cause | 
’ 


‘‘Arter supper we drunk ’simmon beer and danced | 


times detects his elders in a blunder, and then his 
delight is great. 


One day he came home from school, and said to the 
family, assembled at the dinner-table: 
| ‘Please tell me something about Greece. 
got to talk about it this afternoon.” 

Now, no one present could be expected to guess 
whether the talk had to do with geography or chem- 
istry, and one of the maiden aunts innocently an- 
swered from the point of view most familiar to her. 

“It won’t mix with water, but always rises to the 
top,” said she. 

**You can take it out of cloth with ammonia,” added 
another, and then the school-boy shouted aloud in 

lee. Since that day, whenever his own mistakes 

ecome the subject of family mirth, he has a way of 
saying slyly: 

“Greece rises to the top of the water. That must 
be why she appeared above the Mediterranean!” 


We've 


ye 
a 





ALL OUT. 


| Some years ago, says a writer in the Boston Tran- 
| script, a young gentleman who had escorted two 
| young ladies to an evening entertainment, invited 
| them into a fashionable restaurant dfterwards to 
supper. 

He was in high spirits, and, though not by any 
means rich, had determined to spare no expense on 
| this great occasion. In fact, he meant to create in a 
| mild way a sensation by putting on an air of free- 


remarkable tree, to which the guide invariably | 


and green, on the top of a huge bare rock on | 


On such an instrument, it is possible to represent 
without figures any number up to one million. ‘The 
, ~~ aguas of the ancients seldom went beyond that | 

gure. | 

Some abaci were adapted to computation according | 
to the duodecimal system, or by twelvés. There are, | 
by the way, some scholarly persons who insist that | 
the duodecimal method is really more convenient | 
than the decimal. These persons, however, now 
have nearly the whole world to convert to their way 
of thinking, for by far the greater number of civilized 
nations use the Arabic notation. | 

It is a matter of some doubt whether the invention 
of the calculating machine belongs to the Chinese, 
by whom it is claimed, or not. But it is certain that 
the Chinese now make the commonest use of it. | 
There are hundreds of these machines in daily use 
among the Chinese in the United States. Nearly 
every Chinese laundry is provided with one, and the 
keeper of the laundry, in making change in dollars 
and cents for his American customer, usually com- | 

utes the amount in a series of rapid movements on 

is machine. 

A form of counting machine much older, in Europe, | 
than the abacus was made of olives strung upon the 
| stems of plants. In this most primitive of historical 
European counting machines, the enumeration pro- | 
| ceeded neither by tens nor by twelves, but simply by | 
| twos. It is probable that the counting upon the bone 
machine found in the home of the cave-dwellers was 

twos. 

Calculating machines were quite commonly em- 
| ployed in Europe by the money-lenders and changers 
| of the Middle Ages. But, with the better education | 
|.of the people in recent centuries, the use of all such | 





| geant was all eyes and ears. 


| the sky cloudless, and the sergeant fell into a reverie. 


| handed expenditure. 

| Before he gave his order, however, the young ladies’ 
preferences must be consulted. He leaned across the 

table, therefore, and inquired, softly : 

“What shall it be?” 

The tall young waitress who stood behind his chair 
must have heard the last word and caught a familiar 
sound, for she spoke up at once, loudly enough to be 
heard quite across the room : 

“We're all out of beans!” 

The young man’s dream of making a sensation had 
come true sooner than he expected. 


+o 


GATHERING CABBAGES. 


The author of the “History of the Third Regiment | 
Louisiana Infantry” narrates an adventure which | 
befell two of his fellow-soldiers while the regiment | 
was inside the besieged city of Vicksburg, shortly 
before its surrender. One of them had discovered a | 
field of cabbages not far from the camp, and as the 


army was on painfully short rations the two men ———_+@»>—_______ 


| determined to make a raid upon it that very evening, 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons and addresses teem with 
anecdotes, which are usually much to the point. To 
his students last year he told a good story, to show 
the need of preachers being attractive. 


in spite of the fact that the owner was known to be 
on guard armed with a shot-gun. 


A loose picket was found at one point in the fence, 
and the major wedged himself through the opening 
while the sergeant remained outside to keep watch. 
The major disappeared in the darkness, and the ser- | 


“When I was in Arran quite recently,” said he, “I 

| heard of a minister who preached in a certain church, 
and at the close of the service was strongly urged by 

| the ruling elder to come again as the collection after 

! | his sermon had been unusually large. 

lhe air wascalm,| ‘‘‘Dear me,’ said the minister, with becoming pride, 

‘what might your ordinary collection amount to?’ 
«Last Sunday it was twopence ha’penny.’ 


From the breastworks came the sound of the 
sharpshooters’ rifle-shots, with the occasional roar of 
a piece of artillery. Mortar shells, with blazing 
fuses, described graceful curves through the air in 
their flight into the besieged city. 


Phiz! Zip! What was that? Only a stray minie- | 
ball that passed so near his head as to cut off the| ‘What is it to-day then?’ asked the minister, ex- 
hair. A rude awakening, but he was on guard and | pecting to hear a large sum named. 

did not change his position. ***Eightpence ha’penny,’ was the reply. 

The minutes seemed ages. What could the other ““*Woe is me,’ groaned the minister inwardly, ‘for 

man be doing all this time? Surely he did not mean | I gave the sixpence myself.’ ” 
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‘mornings after this another kitten was gone, and| ‘I declare,’’ said she, ‘‘it’s a judgment!” 
then another, and a week later two more still! | ‘Why, no, ‘tisn’t, mamma,” said Georgie, 

Wasn’t it dreadful? Georgie thought so; and | cheerfully, “it’s kittens!"’ 
he cried himself almost sick. But that very day And don’t we think so, too? 

Uncle John happened along, and mamma sent 
Georgie out to Grandpa Trimmer’s farm with 
| him to stay two whole days. 

‘He'll forget all about his kittens in that time,” 
thought she. ALLIE. 

Next night, when Georgie came home, he} While Allie was paying his first visit to the 
tugged in a covered willow basket almost bigger | country, grandpa sold some chickens. 
than he was. | who bought them tied their legs. 

“O mamma,”’ he cried, with his eyes like stars| ‘What's that for?’’ asked Allie. 
and his cheeks like roses, ‘just see! Two little| ‘So they won’t get away,’’ answered grandpa. 
boys gave ‘em to me! And they’re justascun-| A little while after Allie and Uncle Jack went 

|ning! 
|mamma!”’ 


~—— 


For the Companion. 








For the Companion. 
NELLY’S ORDER 


(TO THE PHOTOGRAPHER). 


And I’ve got more'n I had before! Look, | fishing, and it was not long before there was a 
| big trout flapping at the end of Uncle Jack’s line. 
Mamma looked. In the basket were one—two—! Quick asa flash Allie pulled out the little ball 
Mamma sat down | of twine he had remembered to put in his pocket. 
“O Uncle Jack,”’ he cried, dancing up and down, 
Tie ’im’s legs, twick !”’ 


You see, Mr. Artist, 
We've brought Baby Grace; 
We want you to copy 
Her dear little face. 
A dozen good pictures 
We want by to-night; 
Now please, Mr. Artist, 
Do make ’em just 
right. 


three—eight bits of kittens! 
jin the nearest chair. She hadn’t the heart to 


| scold, though she didn’t know what else to do. | “tie ’im’s legs! 


Not same as each other, 
Like those you once 
took, 
But a different picture 
For every sweet look. 
Make one when she’s 


happy, 

And one with a 
scowl, 

And one when she’s 
sober 


And wise as an owl. 


Make one when she’s 






The man 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ete. 


i. 


OMITTED RHYMES. 
The sweetest name of all, to me, 


Tn the French language is « * «* 


If now the stateliest flower that blows 

You seek, perchance you’ll choose the «* * * «. 
Sweet was the child,—stately the queen, 

Who bore these names with * * « * * * « * *. 
Winning to all, she gave her heart, 


creeping, 

And one when she ach 
uaa " whee she’s WwW s ~ 

wey Boen Heat “sy Thick te leaves upon The tées. 
— ~ Tall TRe_grass. and song: 
AEE wa TTild fhe. “sun and fiesh the becze 


crowing 
And laughing out 
loud. 











The long day long. 
Lambs That io ade 


And please, Mr. Artist, 
You mustn’t leave out 
This dear little giggle 
I’m speaking about, 
Nor all her soft cooing, 
“Da-da” and “goo- 
goo;” 
I sha’n’t like the pict- 
ures 
One bit if you do! 


Brooks ard birds in-funce: 


«Full o oy. each 
- ain Re play-ful tRrong: 
Feer ave [ight and heals ave 

The fong day long 
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For the Companion. 
KITTENS. 


Once there was a 
little boy who had so 
many kittens his 
mamma didn’t know 
what to do. There 
were seven of them, 
and they were always 
getting under some- 
body’s feet. 

One day it happened 
that a lady came to 
the house on a little 
visit. 

“Why, Georgie!” 
said she, holding up | 
both hands when she 
saw the _ kittens. q \ 
‘‘What are vou going a 
to do with so many ?” 

“Keep ’em!’’ an- 
swered Georgie, 
promptly. ‘‘Isn’t 
they real pretty ?”’ 

“Why, yes,’ said 
the lady, whose name 
was Miss May. 
‘“Won’t you give me 
one ?”” 

Georgie looked trou- 
bled. He didn’t like to be impolite, but it did | 
seem to him that he couldn’t spare one of those | 
precious little kitty-cats. | 

“T guess I can’t,” said he, ‘*’cause you've got | It was a warm, sleepy afternoon, and the schol- 
one, you know; and then you’d have two, and I! ars in Miss Plummer’s school looked and acted 
wouldn’t have but only six.” | as if they wished four o’clock would hurry along., About this time little Johnny Hartshorn, on 

And so he gathered them all up in his arms, the| ‘The class in mental arithmetic were lazily | the front seat, began to snicker. 
three black-and-white ones, and the two tortoise- | droning through their lesson, when Deacon Day | «What are you laughing at, Johnny ?”’ asked 
shells and the maltese and the black, and marched | popped his cheery face in at the door. All the | Miss Plummer. 
out of the room with them like a little major. | children loved him, and were glad when he came “Cows—can’t—talk !’’ giggled Johnny. 
Miss May laughed. | to visit the school. Deacon Day laughed, too, then. 

“Dear me!” said she. “I'll tell you what I) Perhaps he saw they needed something to wake| ‘Johnny has answered it,”’ he said. 
think I’d do.” | them up, so when the class was through with the | the cows could do it, of course.” 

I don’t know what Georgie’s mamma thought | lesson, he gave them this problem : Then all the scholars laughed and woke up for 
about it, but I do know that next morning one of| “If eighteen cows were going through a narrow | the rest of the day, and Deacon Day bowed him- 
those little black-and-white kittens wasn’t to be | gate, where only one could pass at a time, which | self out. M. C. W. B. 
found. cow could look back and say, ‘There are eleven 

What a time there was! Georgie hunted high | pairs of horns behind me ?’” 
and low, and called ‘Kitty! kitty! kitty!” until) The class thought busily for a minute; then up 
his poor little throat was sore; and then he sat | came Tommy Tufts’s hand. 
down on the veranda step and cried about it. ‘“‘Which one, Tommy ?” asked the deacon. 

“Oh dear,”’ he wailed, cuddling the six in his “The seventh.” pursued by a “bee bird,’’ came running in, very 
arms, ‘these are all the cats I’ve got left! Oh “No.” much excited, crying, ‘‘Papa! run quick and get 


dear !’” Another minute of study, then Celia Brown | your gun! here goes that old crow, and he’s got 
But the worst of it hasn’t been told. Two) put up her hand. | his little son with him, too!” 


Fair days Thy So soon! 
Let us laugh and sin 
In June sweet June. 


For the Companion. 


‘‘What do you think, Celia ?”’ 

“T think it might be the eighth, for when the 
cow turned her head to look back her own horns 
would be behind her, wouldn’t they ?”’ 

‘No, it isn’t the eighth,”’ the deacon said. 


A FUNNY PROBLEM. 


—_—_+or_____ 


|to shoot the crows which had been ravaging his 


corn-field, and little Freddie seeing a crow hotly 


frisk and play 
Flowers and bees: all seem id say 
“Tis June , sweet June.’ 
lass and lad 
glad 
Fach short Rour 1s bul a¢ lance 


and dance 


Her love, her life, to 
KRKREK KE 

Her birth occurred, 
June, *« * * «* *- 
** ee ° 

In the midst of the last 
century. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 


HALF-SQUARE. 


**x *£e& * & 
.* 


—e ee He HH HH OH 


. The name of an 
Italian general, who 
died on June 2, 1882. 

2. Reduced to a me- 
dium. 

3. Abrogated. 

4. Fettered. 

5. Dried or hardened 
by heat or fire. 

6. Stricken in years. 

7. Induced. 

8. Abbreviation for a 
clergyman who has re- 
ceived a degree. 

9. A vowel, 
used by egotists. 
oO. D. V. 


much 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. Cases or boxes in 
salt works. 

2. Winged. 

3. Lawful. 

4. Pools or lakes. 

5. A certain grain. 

6. Any fixed time or 
period. 

7. To worship. 


8. A natural cover. 
ing. 
9. A place in the 


Netherlands. 

10. One who excites. 

11. A kind of ram- 
part. 

12. An animal. 

13. A month of the 
Jewish calendar. 

14. An excursion. 

15. One of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

16. A place in Scot- 
land. 

17. 
body. 

The primals will give 
the first line, and the 
finals the second line 
of an old-time weather 
saying in reference to 
June. 

FRANK SNELLING. 


4. 


WORD LADDER. 


* * 


A choice or select 


** # *& # HH HH HF 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* * 


Across.— An excla- 
mation; a town in 
Bombay Presidency; a 
froth; a substantive; 
inclosed space. 

Uprights.—Two con- 
secutive festivals. 





Conundrums. 


What bird reminds one of a dog? 


The wagtail. 


When are scarlet stockings like a quick step? When 


they are a fast (t)re(a)d. 


Why is a voyager on the Atlantic as likely to be 


seasick in a calm as in a storm? 


Because there is 


| always the same motion (ocean). 
When a boy presents a bill to a man what kind of a 
The pay, sir, (pacer) if you 


“None of | 


| FReppIr’s papa had been trying to get a chance | 


horse does he mention ? 
lease. 


Why is it almost impossible to kill a soldier? Be 
cause he can live in quarters very comfortably. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 


Our so! die r dead. 
1234 & 


{ Our—possessive case. 
/r—necessary in pronouncing word. 


Ss 
R 
L 
B 
G 
oO 
G 
% 2 


mac 


One 


“Po ope nOs 


c rE 
H 
T 
3. Whole, Decoration 
ra. 4th, shun. 
4th, oration. 


5th, day. 


M 
E 


Day. 
3d 


A C 
dD 
oO 
oO 
8 
E 
P 
A C 
A 
. 
M 


R 
H 
E 
Ist, deck. 2d,O. 3d, 
and 4th, ration. 2d,3d, 


4. Deck-o-ration—Decoration. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO CURE CONSUMPTION. 


A Missouri correspondent sends to T’he Companion 
some unprofessional but sensible suggestions upon a 
topic of deep and general interest. 

“The article on ‘Cure of Consumption’ in a late 
number of The Companion recalls the fact already 
passing away from all memories that before the rail- 
ways were built across the Plains it was a common 
thing for consumptives, as a last resort, to take the 
overland journey in ox-carts, and that the experi- 
ment was often successful, sometimes, to all seem- 
ing, miraculously so. 

“To-day thousands try the trip by railway, and 
suddenly arriving on the ‘coast,’ in a climate most | 
fatal to consumptives, a climate whose natives have 
as much consumption as people have anywhere, are 
loud in their expressions of disappointment. 

“It is easy to see why the old method was so fa- 
vorable to a cure. No region has less of consumption 
than that formerly called the Plains. For six hun- 
dred miles west of Northwest Missouri or Western | 
Iowa, where the elevation is about one thousand feet, 
the elevation increases nearly ten feet for each mile; 
the air is pure, dry and thin, and is constantly in 
motion. 

“The old-time wayfarers started in wagons, with 
comfortable covers for use when necessary. The 
whole life was passed out of doors. The journey 
was aslow one. The voice was exercised in calling 
to the oxen. The travellers often walked slowly 
along behind their wagons, laughing, talking and 
singing. About mid-afternoon they made a halt, 
prepared their suppers, and let their teams forage 
and rest till morning, when, after breakfast, they | 
started on. Sometimes they halted for days at favor- 
able places, resting and amusing themselves, or mak- 
ing needed repairs. 

“Who cannot see that the case is hopeless indeed 
for which such a life does not work a cure? Now 
when people go West, if they do not take the cars, 
they have carriages and good horses, and spin along, 
stopping at hotels. It needs the slow-going team, 
the occasional walking and talking, the out-door 
cooking and sleeping. 

“In days long before the railway had even reached 
the Missouri River the writer lived where he had the 
opportunity of seeing numbers of far-gone consump- 
tives starting on such journeys. Many of them he 
saw return cured, and he heard of many more. 

“It is not necessary to go as far as the mountains. 
To-day one can journey all through Central Kansas 
and Nebraska and find settlements wherever he may 
like to halt. Why doctors persist in sending patients 
to the South or to the Pacific Coast, where no disease 
is more common or native to the soil than consump. | 
tion, and why they send them in ‘close, stuffy Pull- 
mans,’ are among the mysteries. Long live the ox- | 
team !”’ Cc. 








I. 
— = | 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 

There was recently exhibited in Paris, preparatory 
to sale by auction, a collection of pocket-handkerchiefs 
which had occupied its owner many years in the get- | 
ting together. : 

Handkerchiefs appear at the first glance to be 
singular and unprofitable objects for a collector’s 
fancy, but the collection exhibited at Paris seemed to | 
prove that they could be made to tell an interesting | 
story, illustrating the development of manners in | 
modern society. 

The most ancient handkerchief in this collection 
was merely a bit of silk tissue, used many centuries | 
ago by priests at the altar. For centuries, indeed, | 
priests were the only persons in the European world | 
who used handerchiefs at all, and they used them | 
only at the altar, and there only for the sake of | 
propriety. | 

This handkerchief of the altar was called a facial. | 
It was carried by the priest in his girdle, and left with 
the vestments of worship when the service was done. 

Presently the grand ladies of the court began to 
provide themselves with similar squares of silk. The 
next step was to embroider the edges of these squares. 
And soon their convenience recommended them so 
highly that gentlemen connected with the various 
European courts in some measure adopted their use. 


| lent, and passed from hand to hand for use. 


| ous question which some foolish examiner had asked : 


| could catch him. 
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As handkerchiefs were still carried only by the rich 
and noble, it became the fashion to decorate them 
with armorial bearings and crests. 

Throughout the most elegant periods of the “age 
of chivalry,” handkerchiefs, or any substitute for 
them other than such as nature provided, were utterly 
unknown. Elaborate books of etiquette and treatises 
upon manners were written long before either hand- 
kerchiefs or table forks were thought,of. 

An early book on manners, written for lords and 
ladies of the court, advises the employment of the 
left hand in the service which the handkerchief now 
performs, because the right hand is most frequently 
employed in taking food from the dish. Only “vulgar | 
persons,” we are told by this treatise, use the right | 
hand in this service! 

Embroidered handkerchiefs had come into use in | 
Shakespeare’s time, as is proved by the important | 
part which Desdemona’s handkerchief—or “napkin,”’ 
as it is called—plays in the tragedy of “Othello.” | 
But as yet the possessors of handkerchiefs were lords | 
and ladies. Even in the seventeenth century the | 
common people knew no such luxury. | 

One of the most curious notes about the early use | 
of the handkerchief in polite society is the evidence | 
we have in literature that the article was frequently | 





But this was in the days when soap was unknown, 
and when even high-born ladies of the court bathed 
so seldom that the practice was hardly known. We | 
read much of the elegances and refinement of the old 
courtly days, but these elegances did not include many | 
of the common refinements that the poorest people | 
of the present day practise. 


———o— 


SAYINGS OF POOR BOYS. 


A poor child, a pupil of a public school in England, 
struck a keen heart-note in answering this preposter- 


“What is the difference between a sheep’s heart and 
a@ man’s or a woman’s?” “A sheep’s heart is the | 
softest,’ replied the little fellow, “for you can bite a | 
sheep’s heart, but a woman’s heart you break.” 


The writer in an English magazine, who quotes 
this touching answer, explains that the boy’s mother 
had died “of a broken heart, the result of her hus- 
band’s brutality and desertion.”” The boy may have 
been taught by a fact, but he is also a born poet. 

Another London school-boy, also a child of pov- 
erty, showed that he, too, felt the sentiment of poetry. 
The subject of his composition being ‘‘Flowers,”’ the 
boy described the wonders of the country where 
flowers “‘grow wild in the fields, and not in skwares 
and rounds. 

““Nobody believes it till they goin the train. You 
can pull as many as you like, and fill your baskets 
and carry home to your fathers and mothers. An 





the teacher said that if we could only go the next | he: 


day, there would be es as many flowers again. | 
Some boys would not believe what the teacher said, 
but I did, for God can easy do miracles. 
a man, I shall go the next day.” 


When I am 


| F 


WAR AND YAMS. 


War is a frightful thing under all circumstances, 


ee | 
and some of the most dreadful wars have been waged | 


| on the most flimsy and foolish pretexts, even if they 


had a pretext at all; but probably no stranger reason 
for war or peace was ever recorded than has been 
noted by a French governor of the South Pacific col- 
ony of New Caledonia. 


This governor, who was also an admiral of the 
navy, assumed his authority while the natives of 
New Caledonia were still cannibals. There had been | 
rumors of an insurrection, and the admiral called | 
before him a native chief who was faithful to the | 
French cause, and questioned him as to their truth. | 

“You may sure,” said the native, “that there | 
will be no war at present, because the yams are yet 
far from being ripe.”’ 


“The yams, you say?” 


“Yes. Our people never make war except when | 
ag my arer pe.” 
“Why is that?” | 


“Because baked yams go so very well with the cap- | 
tives !’’ | 
at 


DAYS LOST AND GAINED. 


How could two persons be born at the same time | 
and die at the same time, at the end of fifty years, | 
and yet one of them live one hundred days more than | 
the other? The St. Louis Republic undertakes to 
expound the riddle. | 


The answer turns upon the familiar fact that a per- 
son who goes round the world toward the west loses 
a day, while the person who travels in the opposite 
direction gains a day. 

We will suppose, then, that the two men in ques- 
tion were born at the same instant in St. Louis, from 
whence a trip round the world may easily be made 
once a year. One of them goes always toward the 
west, the other toward the east. One loses a day 
every year, the other gains a day every year. 

When the men die, at fifty years of age, one has 
seen one hundred days more than the other. 


a 


COLT AND BABY. 


Tennyson has pilloried the kind of man whose wife | 
is regarded by him as 


“Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse.” 





In the case of a certain Yankee father, the Lewiston | 
Journal leaves this preference a little dubious. 


An enthusiastic young horse-owner in Maine has 
several fine colts, also a fine family of boys, of whom 
he is justly proud, but, like many other fathers, he is 
bothered to remember their ages. Not long ago he 
surprised his wife by giving the exact age of one of 
the babies to a day. 

“Why, how came you to remember that?” she | 
asked. 

“Don’t 
“He was 


= remember?” replied the fond father. 
rn on the same day as our two-year-old 


a 
SENSIBLE. 


It is natural for some persons, even in childhood, 
to take a philosophical view of things. 


Little Brother : See that pretty bird out there in 
the rain. I wish he’d go to sleep in the grass so I 


Little Sister : Why don’t you wish he’d go to sleep 
on the sidewalk, ’cause then you could catch him 
without getting your feet wet?—New York Weekly. 

sciatica 

AN old bachelor declares that it is pleasant always 
to have two babies in the house, because each cries so 
loud that you can’t hear the other. 


be 


covered gearing, tinned 
| malleable iron beaters, 
avy can and full-size, 








It is said that James Means & Co., of Boston, are | 
making trouble in the shoe trade by wholesaling their 
first quality Men’s Buff “K. K.” Shoes for $1.334%. [Adv. 
Sal 


Dr. Swett’s Root Beer packages to make the 
great temperance drink are put up only at the N. E. 
Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. Avoid imitations. [Adv. 

direct_to private pasties, 


Baby Carriages essere ro 


a to all points in the United States. Send 
for lilustrated Cata ogue. CHAS. BAISER, 
fr., 62-64 Ciybourn Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


HAMMOCKS BY MAIL. 
THE BEAUTY.—An extra heavy hammock, un- 
usually strong, and finished in bright colors. It is the 
st hammock offered for the money. Length, 11 feet; 
ease of bed, 6 feet, 6 inches. By mail, $1.00. JOHN 
C. PEIRCE, 110 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. Illustrated 
Hammock Price-List free. 
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Cured 





VERY SKIN 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 


AND SCALP DISEASE, 


ing, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 





UT of the pulp of 
specially selected 

on : tomatoes, skillfully 
combined with other ingredients of the best 
quality, the T. A. Snider Preserve Company, 
Cincinnati, whose Tomato Catsup has 
gained an international reputation, make 
and put up Tomato Soup, forming a per- 
fectly seasoned, rich and wholesome dish, 
suited to either a simple luncheon or a most 
elaborate dinner. 

It needs to be heated only before serving. 


Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will 
convince ladies and gentlemen ofits excellence and 
superiority, a sample can will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of six cents in stamps, by 

THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 


me 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
rmanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 

EMEDIES, consisting of CUTICURA, sre greet Skin Cure, | 
CuTicura Soap, an exquisite Skin fier and Beauti- | 
fier, and CuticuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin | 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the | 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is | 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful tes- 
timonials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 0c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Di 
&2~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin #3 
we prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. > | 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cur1- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25C. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 

world having three sepa- 


rate, distinct motions, 
consequent! will 


” 

















gr: 
other Freezer known. Has 


waterproof tub. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES” 





The greatest improvement in Corsets 
during the past twenty years is the use 
of Coraline in the place of horn or whale- 
bone. It is used in all of Dr. Warner’s 
Corsets and in NO OTHERS. 

It is also used for Dress Stays, and is 
preferred to whalebone by the best dress- 
makers. Sold everywhere. 








A book of choice receipts for 
Ice Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., 


acked with each | 
reezer, or mailed free upon application to | 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 





| The Fame of ; 

Dr. dJaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 
Has Extended Throughout 

the Inhabited World. | 

The Jaeger Sanatory Garments are 
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Henry MM. Srancey. 


tect the traveler amid the a 
glaciers of Switzerland, in the more trying, be- 
cause ever-changing, climate of America, and 
upon the arid sands of Africa. 

Note the following letter just received by 


M. STANLEY. 


WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS, 
NEw YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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all seasons. They pro- 
snows of Siberia, on the 


great African explorer, 
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This Company offer to the public a COMPLETE AS 


SORTMENT of the DR. JAEGER SANITARY 


WOOLEN UNDERWEAR, and every other garment worn by Men, Women and Children. 


Write or send for Samples of these fabrics to 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
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For the Companion. 


LOST IN AFRICA. 


By Com. Verney Lovett Cameron, R. N. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Another person whose long disappearance in 
Africa is noteworthy is Sir Samuel White Baker. 
He was well known as the discoverer of the 
Albert Nyanza, the second of the great reservoirs 
of the Nile, and for the relief he had afforded to 
Captains Speke and Grant when they were on their 
way down that river after practically settling the 
geographical problem of all ages, namely, ‘‘Where 
are the sources of the Nile?” | 

Sir Samuel on his own return to England was 
not content to rest on his laurels. Four years 





Gondokoro was renamed, a safe base from which 
to conduct further operations. 

The Baris and other neighboring tribes had 
been completely demoralized by the slave-traders 
who had been among them, and who had intro- 
duced many vices of which the natives before 
their advent had been ignorant. Notwithstanding 
that the slavers were nominally Moslems, and so 
forbidden by their religion to use wine or strong 
drink, they introduced ardent spirits into these 
regions, and even taught the people how to distil. 

The subduing of the Baris and their neighbors 
was not completed without a good deal of fight- 
ing, and on one occasion they and their allies, 
mustering in thousands, almost succeeded in sur- 
prising and carrying the station. In the intervals 
of organization and campaigning, Baker and his 
companions were able to engage in sport, and 
often secured elephants and other big game. 

When Ismailia was really settled, the time for 
further travelling and exploration came. Since, 
above Gondokoro, the river is interrupted by 
rapids, Sir Samuel determined to transport a 
steamer past them, and, putting her together on 
the river above, make his way by water to the 
Albert Nyanza. In this intention he was thwarted 
by the hostility of the people, who refused to 





afterward, in 1865, he started again for Central | 
Africa, this time not as a private traveller, but | 
commissioned by the Khedive of Egypt, Ismail | 
Pasha, to put down the slave trade inthe Nile 
Valley, and to extend the Egyptian dominions to | 
the equator. Sir Samuel made a great beginning, | 
and when he resigned his position he was suc- | 
ceeded by the famous General Gordon, who died 
at Khartoum. 

On this new expedition, as on his former one, 
Sir Samuel Baker was accompanied by his devoted 
wife, a lady who has shown that 
feminine tact may go hand in hand 
with courage as heroic as ever in- 
spired a man, and who, though she 
has passed years of her life amid 
savage scenes, is equally at home in 
the most refined society. He was 
also accompanied by his nephew, 
Lieutenant Baker of the Royal Navy, 
and a staff of engineers. 

The men under his orders were in 
reality a small army, and the mate- 
rial which he took out was almost 
alarming in amount. It included a 
flotilla of steamers for the navigation 
of the upper Nile, iron storehouses, 
arms, ammunition and stores of all 
kinds. 

Besides the opposition of the Egyp- 
tian officials, physical difficulties had 
to be encountered and overcome. 
The greatest of these was the getting 
of the fleet of steamers, nuggars and 
dahabiyehs through the Sudd or float- 
ing vegetation, which had blocked 
the Nile and converted the country 
near the junction of the Bahr el 
Ghazal into an enormous swamp. 
When this was attempted, it was 
found that owing to vexatious de- 
lays the season was too far advanced 
for success to be possible; and after 
most determined efforts the expedi- 
tion encamped and awaited a rise in 
the river at a station named Tew- 
fikeeyah in honor of the present khe- 
dive. 

Though forced to delay, Sir Samuel 
and his party did not pass their time in idleness. | 


all the vessels of the flotilla were overhauled and | 
repaired, and several small boats built, the want 

of which had been severely felt in the struggle | 
with the Sudd. 


supply him with the necessary porters. It was 
not until Gordon became governor of the Equa- 
torial provinces that these steamers were placed 
on the Albert. 

In spite of native opposition and other difficul- 
ties, Sir Samuel, his wife and his nephew made 
their way to Fatiko, one of his stations on his 
previous journey. They found that many villages 
had been destroyed by the slave-dealers. In con- 
sequence of the hostility of these dealers, the most 
notorious of whom, Abou Saood, was at Fatiko, 


the three white travellers had to be accompanied 


tian government. 
Conspicuous among the troops Baker led was 
a small corps d’élite, nicknamed ‘The Forty 


ON. 





no news was heard for many weary weeks, and 
many persons thought that he and his compan- 
ions were indeed lost in Africa, never to reappear. 

Though scarcely a hundred miles lay between 


owing to desertion of carriers and the secret oppo- 
sition of some of the slave-dealers and their men, 
whom Sir Samuel had endeavored to turn from 
evil and make use of for good by enlisting as 
irregular soldiers. 


on the following day Sir Samuel and Lady 
Baker called upon Kabba Regga in due state, the 
band playing, colors flying, and all the officers 
and soldiers in their best uniforms which had been 


marches. In order to convince Kabba Regga that 
he only came into his country to do good, several 


the hands of the slave-dealers were restored by 
Sir Samuel to their friends and relatives, and 
summary punishment in the shape of a sound 
flogging was meted out to Suliman and Edris, 
two of the slavers, who, among a cruel and treach- 





treachery. 
| Sir Samuel also explained that it was his inten- 
| tion to protect Kabba Regga and his people from 


future raids, and to open up commerce. He ex- | 


| plained the benefit which would result to the king 
and his country from his acceptance of the pro- 
tectorate of Egypt. 


| Kabba Regga, while owning that Baker and his | 


| wife had been the friends of Kamrasi, his father, 
| seemed to suspect that some harm was intended 
|to him, and proposed that, as a token of the 
| friendship professed for him, Rionga, the enemy 





| of his family, should be at once attacked. Baker 
Tewfikeeyah soon assumed the appearance of a| by a small army, and this notwithstanding Abou | declined, explaining that he came to establish 
busy dockyard. A steam saw was set at work; | Saood was nominally in the service of the Egyp- | peace and security and prevent slavery, and not 


to mix himself in native wars or disputes. 
Arguments were of no avail. Kabba Regga 
replied to all that was urged, ““‘You were my 





| Thieves,’”” and commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel | father’s friend and brother—your wife was the 


During the period of his stay at Tewfikeeyah, | Abd-el-Kader. The whole force consisted of two |same. You drove back the slave-hunters under 


Baker was able to collect ample proof of the com- | 
plicity of the Egyptian officials at Fashoda and | 
Khartoum with the slave-hunters; and as these | 
latter had no knowledge of the formation of his | 
station, they sometimes blundered into his hands, 
and he was enabled to free large numbers of | 
slaves. One rather curious consequence ensued. | 
Finding that he had a number of freed women | 
who could not possibly be sent back to their own 
countries, he gave them permission to select hus- | 
bands among his soldiers. In two or three hours 
they had all paired off, the only discontented | 
people being some light-colored Egyptians whom 
these dusky beauties would not look at. They | 
preferred husbands whose faces, like their own, 
wore the most sable tint of the Dark Continent. 

A second attempt to get through the Sudd was 
more successful, though it was attended with 
great danger and loss of life. At last Gondokoro, 
an old station of the Austrian missionaries, was 
reached, and formal possession taken of the 
regions bordering on the upper Nile in the name 
of Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. 

Some idea of the difficulties of transportation 
which had been overcome may be gathered from 
the fact that, on May 26, 1871, the day the khediv- 
ial flag was hoisted and the official annexation 
made, there were paraded twelve hundred soldiers 
and a park of artillery of ten mountain guns. 


hundred and twelve drilled and disciplined men, 
besides carriers and herdsmen. A herd of fifteen 
hundred cattle was driven along with them, both 
to furnish food, and also to serve for purposes of 
exchange. 

Abou Saood was completely taken by surprise 
when Baker and his force appeared at Fatiko, and 
sent messengers to say that he was the servant 
and slave of the White Pasha. However, it was 
afterwards found out that he had incited the 


| natives to attack the new-comers; and if he had 


not been surprised and overawed by the sudden 


| appearance of the government troops and by their 


order and efficiency, there is small doubt that he 
would have given a serious check to their advance. 

At Fatiko Baker remained a short time to es- 
tablish order, and to send the ivory he found in 
Abou Saood’s camp to Gondokoro, much to that 
worthy’s disappointment. Ivory had been made 
a government monopoly, and Abou Saood could 
lawfully only collect it for and in the name of the 
khedive. He had hoped that, if he could destroy 
Baker and his men, he could turn the thousand 
loads he had collected to his own advantage. 

In order to keep a watch over Abou Saood, a 
government fort was built at Fatiko, and Baker 
left a detachment of his soldiers, under Major 
Abdullah, an Egyptian officer, in it as garrison. 

The next point for which Baker aimed was the 





At Gondokoro a somewhat long stay was made, 
during which the surrounding tribes, the Baris 
and others, were reduced to subjection, store- 
houses built, gardens planted and, in short, all 
was done that was possible to render Ismailia, as 


capital of Kabba Regga, chief of Unyoro, son of 

Kamrasi with whom he had made friends on his 
| previous journey. As soon as he had left Fatiko, 
false stories were circulated by Abou Saood that 
the English Pasha had perished. From this time 


| Wat-el-Mek by hoisting your flag. Since you 
left us, the slave-hunters have returned and 
ruined the country. My father is dead, but Rionga 
is still alive. Now you are my father and your 


wife is my mother, will you allow your son's | 


enemy to live ?”’ 


Afterward, in course of conversation, Kabba | 


Regga repeated what Abou Saood had told him 
when he said he heard his father’s old friend was 
coming to Unyoro: 

“You have been deceived; the Pasha is not 
like the traveller or any other man. He is a 
monster with three separate heads, in each of 
which are six eyes, three upon each side. Thus 
with eighteen eyes he can see everything and 
every country at once. He has three enormous 
mouths, with teeth like those of a crocodile, and 
he devours human flesh. Should he arrive, he 
will pull you from the throne and seize your 
kingdom. You must fight him. My soldiers will 
fight him on the road from Gondokoro, as will all 
|the people of the country, but I don't think he 
| will leave Gondokoro, as he has much baggage, 
| and I have told the Baris not to carry it; thus he 
| has no carriers.” 
| This absurd story had sunk deep into Kabba 
| Regga’s mind, although he said, ‘‘Abou Saood is 
}aliar. You are Kamrasi’s friend and my father, 
and will relieve me from my enemy Rionga.”’ 

Sir Samuel, in order to do something toward 
establishing a settled form of government, made 
| preparations for a long stay at Masindi, and built 


Fatiko and Masindi, Kabba Regga’s capital, it was | 
not without difficulty that the march was made, | 


On April 25, 1872, Masindi was reached, and | 


jealously cared for during their long and trying | 


of the people of Unyoro whom he had found in | 


erous set, had been notorious for cruelty and | 
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for receptions, besides comfortable rooms for him- 
| self, his wife and nephew. The formal annexa- 
tion of Unyoro to Egypt was made with all the 
pomp and ceremony possible, and a conditional 
promise was made that if Rionga did not submit 
he would be forced to do so. 

Notwithstanding all this, a constant watch had 
to be kept against treachery, and there is small 
| doubt that Kabba Regga was constantly in com- 
munication with Abou Saood, whom Major 
Abdullah was quite unable to control, and who 
had recommenced slave-raiding. 

Trade was begun, and notwithstanding the bad 
behavior of the Wanyoro chief, for a time it 
seemed as if all would go well. The natives were 
| delighted to be able to exchange ivory, which to 
them was useless lumber, for calicoes and trinkets 
at a rate which, allowing for transport, would 
| give two thousand per cent. profit to the Egyptian 
government. 
| Though the small body of troops were kept in 
good order and discipline, Baker did not think it 
necessary to fortify his station at first. After a 
time, however, it was found advisable to construct 
a fort and a fire-proof store for the ammunition, 
for Kabba Regga, who was constantly intoxicated, 
became more and more outrageous in his behavior, 
and Sir Samuel did not know to what lengths he 
might proceed. 

This precaution was taken none too soon, for 
an attempt was made to drug Baker’s soldiers by 
means of a present of poisoned plantain wine. 
While, as it was supposed, they were under the 
influence of this drink, a savage attack was 
made, which was only repelled by the exercise of 
much gallantry and not without serious loss. 
Kabba Regga’s town was burnt down. After- 
| ward messages were sent to say that it was all a 
mistake; and Baker, in hopes that 
peace might be yet restored, decided 
to stay for a time. But soon it was 
evident that the negotiations were 
only a feint, and, after repelling 
another attack, it was decided to 
retreat. 

The government house and all 
stores that could be spared were 
fired, and through jungle and swamp, 
surrounded by enemies, Baker, his 
devoted wife and brave followers, 
made their way to Rionga. Rionga 
received them warmly, and was 
named chief of Unyoro under the 
Egyptian authority, in return for the 
assistance he afforded to Baker and 
his harassed followers. 

At Fatiko, where he hoped for rest, 
Baker was treacherously attacked by 
the slave-dealers, who were in hopes 
he had perished at Masindi, and were 
on the point of making an onslaught 
on Major Abdullah and his men when 
he arrived. Victory again was the 
reward of discipline and bravery, and 
Abou Saood thought it best to make 
his way with all haste to Egypt and 
secure the support of his friends be- 
fore Baker arrived there. 

After restoring order at Fatiko and 
building a strong fort which should 
be secure against all attacks, Baker 
broke the power of the slavers at a 
neighboring post, Fabbo, and then, 
after many other adventures, made 
his way back to Gondokoro, where 
he was welcomed by the Englishmen 
he had left behind as one risen from the dead. 
They had many times been assured that he, his 
wife and his nephew had perished. 

The return from Gondokoro to Egypt and ul- 
timately to England need not be related, but the 
welcome the travellers received was such as might 
be expected would be given to those who had been 
two vears ‘Lost in Africa.” 
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For the Companion. 


SHIPMATES WITH A SNAKE. 


There was not a boy of our school who did not 
wish to be in Nate Harding's place when his 
| father, having to go to the west coast of Africa 
on business, yielded to his persistent entreaties 

and took Nate with him. They were gone about 

| five months; and, nearly every day during their 
| absence, some one of us would ask, ‘*‘What do 
| you suppose Nate’s doing just now?” and tiie 
| answers would include every variety of adventure 
with lions, buffaloes and savages that we had 
ever read about. 

We had plenty of room for exercising our 
imaginations, since Nate wrote not a single letter 
to any one of us during all the time he was away; 
and this only strengthened our belief that his 
days were too crowded with hairbreadth escapes 
and startling accidents to leave him leisure for 
such an unexciting occupation as attending to his 
correspondence. 

When we heard he had come home again, we 

were not slow in going to see him; but, pleasant 
|as it was to have him back once more, we were 
| greatly disappointed in his appearance and be- 
| havior. He was deeply sunburned, it is true, but 
otherwise he looked exactly the same as before, 
;and showed no scars, mutilations or other evi- 











| quarters for his troops and a large hut which he | dences of the perilous life we were sure he must 
| dignified by the name of ‘‘Government House,” | have led. Moreover, so far from wearing the bold 
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and, perhaps, rather ferocious countenance of one | 
who has passed through many dangers, he really 
appeared decidedly ashamed of himself. 

“And I am ashamed of myself, fellows,” said he, 
after one or two of us had expressed this opinion to 
him. “I feel as mean and sneaking as anybody ever 
did, for 1 know well enough what you thought I was 
doing—just what I thought I should do. But I didn’t. 

“Of all the stupid places on earth San Joao is the 
worst. It’s nothing but a sandy beach, with woods 
back of it, and a few traders’ houses at the landing. 
There’s no hunting to speak of, and if you did speak 
of it you would call it frightfully poor. 

“I haven’t seen a lion, nor heard of one’s being 
within five hundred miles of the station. Nor other 
animals. There was nothing to do, and I’ve been 
doing it until I’ve come near becoming a raving 
lunatic, and, if I’m not glad to be out of the scrape 
and at home where I belong, you may put me down 
for one.” 

“Then you haven’t had any adventures?” we broke 
out, in a chorus of regret and disgust. 

Nate laughed. “Yes, one. If I hadn’t had it, I 
don’t believe I should have dared to meet you. But 
it came only just in time, for it happened aboard the 
steamer on the way home.” 

Nate required no pressing to tell the story—indeed, 
he said he was only too glad to have one to tell—and 
so he began: 

“We took an English steamer bound from a place 
lower down the coast to Liverpool, meaning to sail 
from Liverpool for New York. The steamer was 
small, but fairly comfortable for a freight boat, al- 
though not very fast. She had a miscellaneous cargo 
made up of a little of everything in the way of West 
African products, some of which might well have 
been spared if the pleasure of the ship’s people and 
not owners’ profits had been the aim. At least, I had 
that thought after a discovery I made, when, going 
forward one morning, I saw a long, narrow box 
lashed on top of the forward house. 

“*What’s in that?’ I asked one of the men. 

“‘Squint in at this end and you'll see,’ said he, 
grinning. 

“The end he pointed to was secured with round 
iron bars set close together like those in a jail window. 
I climbed upon the house, put my face against the 
grating, saw what was inside and dropped off to the 
deck so quickly that I almost broke my neck. 

***Good gracious!’ I yelled, picking myself up and 
shivering all over. 

“*You know what it is now, sonny!’ said the sailor, 
laughing, but not very merrily. 

“I should say I did know! I had looked right into 
the mouth of the biggest snake I ever saw or heard 
of—and, what was worse, it happened to be wide 
open at that particular time! I can see it now—ugh! 

“*Aint that a nice un to have for a neighbor?’ 
asked my sailor. ‘We bunk in the house here, wi’ 
‘im atop of us, and ne’er a one of us turns in without 
wonderin’ whether the bloomin’ reptile mayn’t break 
out an’ swaller ’im whole afore he wakes.’ 

“*Then why did they put it here?’ 

**Put it here? Why, because they says there aint 
no other place to stow ’im, an’ he’s got to have fresh 
air, since he don’t have no wittles. Fresh air! I'd 
serve ’im so he’d never need none again, if I had the 
handlin’ of ‘im!’ The man went away, still grum- 
bling. 

“T must say I didn’t blame the sailors for objecting 
to having that great serpent right over their heads 
when they were sleeping. For my part, I’d rather 
have laid out on deck, with hard planks, bad weather 
and everything else thrown in. I couldn’t have slept 
a wink if I’d been in their places. 

“T found that the snake was what is called a python, 
and was being shipped to a zodlogical garden in Eng- 
land. I always wondered how they managed to catch 
it, and would have given a good deal to see the men 
who had had the nerve to do the job; but all the cap- 
tain knew was that the reptile had been taken aboard 
at a lower coast port, boxed precisely as it was. 

“T believe it was fastened inside the box by some 
sort of contrivance, but I never cared to investigate. 


And I didn’t climb up on that house any more, for | 


the one glance I took had satisfied me completely. 

“Well, you can get used to almost anything, and 
a few days made our snaky passenger an old story, 
although the men still fought shy, and, if they could 
have done so without being caught, I think they’d 
have pitched that box over the rail with the greatest 
pleasure. But, for us aft, we scarcely thought of the 
snake. 

“One night we had a gale. Of course I went on 
deck to see what might be seen—which was nothing 


whatever, for it was so dark that I couldn’t see a | 


thing. The seas were heavy and confused, tumbling 


us about roughly, and making a great creaking and | 


complaining up aloft. 

“*Hard on our spars,’ said Captain Thorpe. ‘Lucky 
we’re schooner-rigged.’ 

“He hadn’t finished speaking when there was a 
snapping sound up in the blackness, and then a kind 
of thumping crash lower down. . 

“*Forrard there!’ roared the captain. 
gone?’ 

***Tt’s the gaff of the fore-and-aft sail, sir,’ shouted 
avoice. ‘The vangs and halyards parted and let it 
down.’ 

“<‘Oh, that’s it!’ said the captain. ‘Well, turn to 
and secure —’ 

“All of a sudden there was a tremendous yell and 
a great scurrying of feet. The next moment men 
came rushing around us screaming out to one another 
and tumblirg about as if they had gone crazy. 

“*The snake’s loose! The snake’s loose! That 
spar ’s smashed the box to pieces! Run for your 
lives!” 

Nate stopped a moment to take breath. Not one 
of us said a word till little Tim Peters, who is always 
asking foolish questions, inquired in a trembling 
voice, ‘Were you frightened?” 

Nate looked hard at him for a moment. 

“Frightened? Scared? Why, what should you 
think? The night black as ink, no seeing your hand 
before you, those old sailors in a regular panic and 
that great, horrible serpent crawling about some- 
where in the darkness, nobody knew where—perhaps 
coming straight for us! Frightened? 
so terrified that I wonder I didn’t faint away like a 
girl! 

“If it hadn’t been for Captain Thorpe, I don’t 
know what would have become of us. The men were 


*What’s 








simply wild, as nearly as I could tell from the sounds | 


they made, some of them were taking to the rigging | “If I’d been in your place I shouldn’t want another 
and the rest seemed to be trying to get the boat | like it as long as I lived!” 


over, which would have been sure death in that sea. } 

“But the captain soon began putting things to | 
rights. He plunged into the crowd with his two 
mates, and, after a great deal of shouting and threat- 
ening, succeeded in quieting the crew so that they 
would listen to reason and behave like sensible 
creatures. 

“Next, he got two or three lanterns lighted. Twenty | 
snakes in broad daylight wouldn’t have frightened | 


THE YOUTH’S” COMPANION. 


“The only one!” gasped little Tim, with a shudder. 


We all agreed with little Tim for once. 
MANLEY H. PIKE. 


———or—___—_- 
For the Companion. 


ENGRAVING ON STEEL AND COPPER. 
Engraving on metal is probably the oldest of all 


those fellows half so much as that single one did, | the arts. If readers will take the family Bible and 
loose in the middle of a pitch-dark night where their | turn to Exodus xxxix. 30, they will find an allusion 
imaginations made it a dozen times bigger and more | to engraving on gold. In the rooms of the New York 
savage than it really was. I know that was the way | Historical Society there is an engraved gold ring 





I felt at any rate. which Egyptologists say dates back to six hundred 

“When we were able to see the snake we found 
that there wasn’t any snake to see! The lanterns 
gave light enough to show it, if it had been in sight, 
yet not a sign of it did we discover. The captain 


years before Pharaoh. 

But what concerns us most in this paper is engrav- 
ing on metal from which printed results have been 
obtained. Marco Polo states that he saw in Mongolia, 


in the thirteenth century, government 
edicts printed on mulberry paper, from 
copper plates. Accepted history says that 
Maso Finiguerra obtained the first print | 
from an incised plate in 1452. 

Engraving on metal, for printing pur- 
poses, differs from wood engraving abso- 
lutely, inasmuch as the process is reversed. | 
In my paper on wood engraving, I explain- | 
ed that it is the surface line—that is, the 
face of the wood left untouched by the 
graver—which receives the ink and gives 
the impression as we see iton paper. In 
copper or steel work the lines that make 
the pictures are cut into the plate. 

To get an impression from such a plate, 
the ink is rubbed over the whole surface 
and into the lines. The surface is first 
carefully cleaned with rags, and then pol- 





up on the palm of the hand, care being 


taken that no ink be removed from the | 


incised line. Damped paper is then laid 


on the plate, over which blankets are | 


sent men to examine the forward house, but they | placed. The plate is run through a press between 
came back reporting it empty. And it was the same | rollers, and the paper, being forced into the lines, lifts 
with the cabin and after house. out the ink, which, adhering to the paper, gives us 
“«That’s queer,’ said Captain Thorpe. ‘The beast’s | the prints as we see them in the shop windows, or on 
gone overboard, I think.’ the walls of rooms. 
“*And a good riddance!’ remarked the first mate. | 
“*Amen to that!’ added the second mate, and the 
sailors gave three cheers. But they were a little too 
fast in their rejoicing. They had given their last 
cheer and beginning a ‘Tiger!’ when a crowd of | 
black-faced men tumbled out of the fire-room hatch, 
and the next moment the engine stopped. on metal, as in the other graphic arts, is very simple. 
“*Snake’s gone below!’ exclaimed everybody,| A carefully prepared plate of steel or copper—it 
while the firemen and engineers told, all together, must be very smooth and level—is covered with a 
how the python had suddenly made its appearance in | preparation of pitch and wax, known as an etching 
the fire-room, dropping bodily down the ladder among | ground. Upon this is skilfully transferred the design 
the stokers at work there, who had run for their lives. | to be engraved. The usual way of doing this is to 
| The engineers, having caught a glimpse of the ser- | make a tracing upon paper of the subject, lay it on 
pent as it went down, had lost their heads, and, stop- | the plate, reversed—remember that on the plate every- 
ping the engine, had made for the deck as fast as the | thing is reversed—place underneath it a sheet of 
firemen. | paper on which red chalk has been rubbed, and then, 


card has been printed, you will understand at once 
the difference between an incised line and the line 
in relief, which I spoke of in the paper on wood 
engraving. 

The mere mechanical part of the art of engraving 


ished with finely powdered chalk picked | 


If you will look at the plate from which a visiting | 


Boys, I was | 


“The captain, by this time, was thoroughly worked | with a blunt point, go tenderly over 


up. He collared the engineer, dragged him back to 
his post and made him start the engine again, fortu- 
nately before we had quite lost headway, or we would 
have fallen into the trough of the sea and sunk like a 
flash. He closed the lower hatch himself and fast- 
ened it. 

“*There!’ said he, ‘we’ve got that brute now.’ 


he growled, striking his hands together. 

“So it had. 
the fires would soon fail and finally go out, leaving us 
a mere hulk, for our two little fore-and-aft sails 
amounted to nothing. This meant quick shipwreck, 
or slow starvation if we didn’t chance to meet any 
ships, and it was not at all likely that we should. 

« «We've got to do something,’ groaned the captain, 
| looking discouraged, ‘yet what it’s to be, I can’t 
think.’ 

“<«Pve got a scheme, sir,’ said the first mate, all at 
once. 

* *Let’s have it, Mr. Hall. 

| I’m at the end of my wits.’ 

“*We'’ve got steam enough now, at 
any rate,’ said the mate. ‘Why can’t we 
run a pipe down the hatch and give our 
| friend below a little warming?’ 

“The captain fairly jumped into the 
air. ‘Great idea, Mr. Hall, great idea! 
We'll cook that beauty, Mr. Hall—do 
him brown, sir! Here, one of you, tell 
that engineer to come on deck!’ 

“The engineer came, heard the plan, 
and said it could be carried out easily. 
| He soon had a hose connected with the 
| boilers, and two or three of the men 
| carried it down as far as they dared to 
| go, reporting on their return that the 
| snake was ‘flingin’ hisself about down 
| there most wiciously,’ which we didn’t 
doubt at all. 
| Then all the hatches and ventilators 
| were closed tight and the steam turned 
on. At the end of an hour or two they 
| stopped the engine and opened up below 
| all they could, but several hours more 
| passed before it was safe for a man to go 
| down. 
| “When, at last, the men got into the 

fire-room they found the snake there 
dead, as he couldn’t help being after the parboiling 
| he’d had. And of all the wicked-looking monsters! 
| Twenty-five or thirty feet long and thick in propor- 
| tion, with a set of jaws that made your flesh creep to 
see. If the mate hadn’t hit upon the scheme he did, 
I don’t believe the whole ship’s company could have 
mastered the thing. 

“Tt was a severe job to get the body up on deck and 
overboard, but the men accomplished it in about half 
the time you would have thought twice their number 
could have dene it, they were so anxious to see the 
last of our passenger. 

“Then we joined in another three cheers—with the 
‘Tiger!’ too, this time! 

“This is the end, boys.” 


As for me, 


Nate finished, looking 


around to see how his story struck us. ‘It’s the only 
| adventure I’ve had.” 


He | 
stood and thought a second. ‘But it’s got us, too,’ | the red outline, making fine dots 


the lines as they show through the 
tracing paper. When both sheets 
of paper have been carefully lifted 
from the plate, a faint outline of 
the subject will be found on the 
etching ground. 

Then, with a fine needle, go over 


| through the etching ground, per- 


If it was to have the fire-room to itself | fectly defining the principal forms. 


| A weak bath of nitric acid and water will bite these 

| dots into the metal, so that when the ground is 

| cleaned from it, you will have a faint suggestion of 
the picture. 

This is the drawing, so to speak. So far everything 
|is as “easy as rolling off a log.” Then, assuming 
| that you have mastered the handling of the graver, 

you cut into the plates the lines which must appear 
| on the printed impression. This is the mechanical 





part; and perfect, absolute control of the graver is 


imperative. If you have this, you are competent for 
ordinary commercial work. 

Do you wish to reproduce a picture that shall have 
artistic value? Then must you have a good knowledge 
of drawing, a keen sense of the value of light and 
shade, and an eye for qualities and textures. Starting 
with all these requisites, it takes years of hard study 
to produce a copper or steel plate that can hope to 
live on its merits. 

Now let us look at a bit of high class commercial 
work. It is, perhaps, known to few persons that a 
government bill, a “greenback,” is largely produced 
by a mechanical device known as a geometric lathe. 
Take a clean dollar bill, and look at the tangled line 
work around the numerals designating the face value 








of the bill. This is all done by machinery. When 
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the operator wishes to produce a new design, he 
makes an elaborate algebraic calculation involving 
all the wheels, cogs and slides of his machine, puts 
his steel plate into it, and the work proceeds almost 
automatically without further brain work on his part. 
He gives the machine the figures, and then the 
machine says, as it were, “Sit down and invent a new 
combination; I’ll handle this present business.” 

Here is another thing which many people do not 
know. There are hundreds of national banks in the 
United States, each of which issues bills bearing its 
name. An assortment of these bills will show fre- 
quent repetitions of the portraits of Lincoln, Grant, 
Stanton and other prominent Americans. 

Take another bill, and carefully compare the two 
impressions of the same head. Do you notice any 
difference? See that you have a strong light—day- 
light is best. Compare all the little dots and lines. 
Yes, they are identical. Well, the engraving of one 
of these portraits is a very expensive affair, and no 
matter how skilful the engraver, he could not make 
a second plate which would be identical with the 
first. 

This is the way in which the several heads happen 
to be exact counterparts. Many years ago Jacob 
Perkins discovered a way of so softening steel that it 
could be cut as easily as copper. After the work was 
done upon a soft steel plate he hardened it. Up to 
his time copper only had been used for engraving 
purposes, so far as illustrative work was concerned. 


| After one of the fine heads, employing this method, 


| is engraved upon the soft steel, the plate is hardened 

to its utmost capacity. It is then put on the bed of a 

powerful transfer press, and over it is placed a roll of 
| soft steel which is passed backward and forward 
| under a pressure of twenty tons. This forces the 
| soft steel into the lines of the hardened plate, and 
| the result is a reverse, in high relief on the roll, of 
| the engraved portrait, where the lines were cut into 
| the metal. This roll is hardened, and the portrait is 
then capable of being transferred—that is, rolled— 
| into numberless soft steel plates. 

So you see, the exact similarity is easily accounted 
for, since it is obtained mechanically. The same 
means are resorted to with regard to the ornamental 
lathe work and other geometric figures. 

Except for the legal tenders, and some unimpor- 
tant commercial work, steel engraving has almost 
fallen into disuse, owing to its great cost and the 
slow and expensive methods of printing the plates. 

Portraits for the finer grades of books are still done 
on steel, but wood engraving has largely taken the 
place of the other art, as it is printed more cheaply 
and rapidly. A. V. S. ANTHONY. 


———~or—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


A YELLOW BUTTERCUP. 


To an earnest naturalist the world grows more in- 
teresting every day, and in proportion as his knowl- 
edge concerning it increases. There is not an object 
in nature that is commonplace. The living things of 
our time, animal and vegetable, are the lineal de- . 
scendants of those once-living things we now know 
only as fossils. Since the stream of 
life began to flow on the globe, 
millions of years ago, there has 
been ne break in its continuity. 
Indeed, we can only understand 
many living organic structures by 
a reference to fossil species. 

A naturalist is bound to account 
for everything he sees around him. 
If it be the wisdom of God to hide 
a thing, it is the glory of a king to 
find it out. So thought I this morning, during a 
sunny walk, all the sweeter and fresher because I had 
been confined to my room by illness. The meadows 
were literally sheeted with yellow buttercups, from 
which the lark sprang joyously to greet heaven’s gate 
with its delightful song: 

“Buttercups across the mead 
Make sunshine rifts of splendor.” 
It was the lesser cel lus ficaria), 
the very flower upon which Wordsworth 
made his ponderous joke about “finding a 
star”— 
“Little flower! I'll make astir 
Like a great astronomer—” 
in allusion to the star-like arrangement of 
twelve glossy yellow petals. 

But why should this buttercup be yel- 
low? Why was it not red or blue or pur- 
ple? Then again, I take the trouble to 
count the number of the star-arranged 
petals. Twelve is the normal number, but 
a large number have only eleven, and a 
few cannot afford to keep more than nine. 
Here and there we come across a floral 
plutocrat which possesses thirteen. Evi- 
dently there is a capricious distribution of 
floral wealth not unlike that in human 
society, and in the same species of flower. 

Is it caprice? I do not think so for one 
moment. To think so would be, to my 
mind, an aspersion of the wisdom of the 
creative plan. Depend upon it, it has to 
‘do with some past event in the life-history 
of the species. Family traits disappear 
and reappear—as you may see in every 
genuine series of ancient family portraits. 

A twelve-petalled celandine or buttercup 
is a flower which has already outrun its 
brethren. Five petals is the normal num- 

| ber of the whole buttercup family. The later yellow 
| buttereups which will succeed Wordsworth’s celan- 
dine will have but five. If you examine them, you 
will find that some have only four. In the anemones 
—which are also buttercups, since they belong to the 
same order, ranunculacee—four is a frequent num 
ber, although five is the more common. 

Who can tell us the reason for this variability? 
Nature is full of puzzles of this kind, and it is the 
glory of the naturalist to endeavor to find the key. 
There is not a family of plants in the world which 
offers a complexer set of problems than the buttercup 
| family. This little difficulty about the capricious 
number of petals in the lesser celandine is only one 
of them. It is carried out in the under part of the 
flower—that usually spoken of as the calyx. 

I pluck, as I go along, a number of these flowers. 
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| FARGO’S ‘BOK iiP SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 


Some have oe three divisions to the so- called iets 
underneath the flower—others have five. The latter, 
as I said before, is the normal or original number for 
all the flowers of the dicotyledonous or double-lobed 
seeded division of flowering plants. If any flowers 
possess more, they have somehow advanced ; if less, 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Microscopical 
| examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 














they have retrograded. 

There is such a thing as “‘borrowing from Peter to 
pay Paul!” The one thing a flowering plant, depend- 
ent on insect agency for crossing, is bound to do is to 
make its blossoms as attractive aid as conspicuous as 
possible. Not a few plants find it very difficult to 
“make both ends meet.” There are some “Caleb 
Balderstones” which still keep up the credit of the 
family on a red herring. 

I just look beneath a thirteen-petalled celandine— 
the pride of the family, because it has attained the 
maximum number of petals—and I invariably find 
that the sepals of the calyx are only three; whereas 
in the nine-petalled celandine close by, there are five. 
Evidently the former has been trading on its calyx 
for its increased number of petals. 


“star” in consequence—one more likely to attract the | wherever 


Drug 


early spring insects to itself than the feebler kinds; 
therefore to get cross-fertilized, produce seeds, and 
keep its individual variety in floral high esteem. 

In the dicotyledonous division of flowering plants, 
there are practically two chief types of flowers fer- 
tilized by insects. In one—as for instance, my butter- 
cup—the petals are separate or polypetalous. You 
can pluck them off, one by one. In the other kind 
(gamopetalous) the petals in some way or another, 
and at some time or another, have grown together so 
as to form one piece, as in a campanula or bell-flower, 
for instance. Even in such flowers you will not fail 
to notice that most of them have, in their indented 
outer edges, five scallops which plainly tell of the five 
petals, which once upon a time were separate from 
one another, but somehew have managed to grow 
together. 

We frequently hear horticulturists speak of flowers 
“sporting.” Ido not mean they are addicted to bet- 
ting—or even to the stock exchange; simply that 
they vary, under varying conditions. They are put in 
richer soils, watered by the tender gardener-nurses 
when thirsty, and protected from the vulgar weeds 
which, in a state of wild nature, made it so difficult 
for them to keep up an aristocratic appearance. 
Under these pleasant, easy and affluent conditions, 
can you wonder that flowers “sport?” They are like 
Jeshurun, who “waxed fat and kicked.” 

One thing is almost absolutely certain in studying 
the history of fossil flowers,—and there are such 
things,—the polypetalous or separate-petalled kinds 
preceded the gamopetalous or united-petalled kinds. 
There is no fact better established in the genealogical 
history of flowers. 


petals are separate or combined, take one’s mind 
backward to the times and conditions under which 
such floral changes occurred. I mention this chiefly 
to show that, in the multitudinous problems which 
nature offers us, there is not one which is not worth 
unravelling. 

Last summer I came across a poppy. Nothing re- 
markable, you say. Now, the poppy is not distantly 
related to the buttercup family. It expends a vast 
amount of its vegetable wealth in advertising itself, 
insomuch that it has reduced its former number of 
five sepals to its calyx to two, and, in some species, 
its petals to four. Well, my poppy had these four 
petals all growing together into a bell, like the cam- 
panula in its normal condition. I should not have 
been surprised to find a bluebell thus growing, but 
was naturally astonished to find this change in a 
poppy flower. 

Singularly enough, I have found campanulas with 
separate petals, as well as poppies with combined 
ones. In other words, the normal condition of one 
group of flowers represents the abnormal condition 
of another group. In the past history of the earth, 
particularly during the Tertiary Epoch, did nature 
take advantage of this tendency of the earliest flowers 
to “sport,” to manufacture orders of plants out of 
them? I do not know—I only ask the question. 

I have referred to the yellow celandines or early 
buttercups. One thing is certain, yellow is the color 
which abounds more among polypetalous or separate- 
petalled flowers, than among the gamopetalous or 
flowers with united petals. Fancy a blue buttercup 
or a blue rose! But blue campanulas, and other 
flowers united into one piece, are not rare. Do we 
not sing of the “Bluebells o’ Scotland?” 

Nevertheless, some members of the vast and widely 
spread buttercup family are blue. But you will always 
find that such species of the order as the aconite, 
monkshood, larkspur, etc., have undergone floral 
changes of a most remarkable kind which have mar- 
vellously differentiated them from their plainer and 
simpler yellow buttercup ancestors. So have the 
anemones, which have given up a calyx altogether— 
or rather, have taken its sepals into partnership, so 
that all are colored alike; gorgeous purple, bright 
red or brilliant yellow according to requirements. 

But yellow is doubtless the primitive color, not 
only of the buttercups, which still maintain it, but, 
perhaps, of most insect-fertilized flowers. It is in- 
teresting to notice how this color lingers, generally in 
the throats or “eyes” of flowers, when other colors 
have replaced the larger area of the petals. 

J. E. TAYLOR. 
———_~ 
NOVELTIES. 

Advertisers are sometimes not so careful in consid- 
ering the effect produced by the wording of their 
announcements as they might be, perhaps, if they 
had been trained in the art of expression. An ad- 


vertisement in a daily newspaper recently read as 
follows : 





ART FURNITURE AND BRIC-A-BRAC! 
GREAT NOVELTIES 
IN 
ANTIQUES!! 


——_+er—__—__ 


A GENTLEMAN who had an English wife, one day 
told her that he understood their little girl’s motive 
for a certain act, because she had traits similar to his | 
own. “Yes, papa,” said the child, as he finished. 
“You're American and I’m American, and so we 
understand each other.” 
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A All Ages “Enjoy this Parlor = 


ntensely Amusing 
and Pertectly, Harmiess. 
The only projectile made with- . 
out @ point at will stick to 
any smooth surface, even to 
glass. Will not mar furniture 
or harm any one. Truly a 
scientific invention. 
Pat. in France . 
England, 
Germany ¢ 
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DISORDERS, 

Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, | Fullness, Swelling after Meals, 
Dizzi i Cold Chills, Flushings 
of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness,Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 
a Wonderful Medicine— 


Worth a Cuinea a Box. 
Beecham’s Pills, taken as 


directed, will quickly RESTORE 
FEMALES to complete health. For 


Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Consti ype 
Disordered Liver,&c., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will 


Strengtheningthe muscularSystem,restor- 

Complexion, bringing back 

the keen edge of appetite, and arousing 
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Nervous and Debilitated isthat BEECH. 
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WORLD, Full directions with each Box, 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
St. lene, —— England. 
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F. ALLEN cO., 365 & 
Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for 
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Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 














and Drug gists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn.. 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and [I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0., 
certifies: ‘“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 

. there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’—D A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle, 
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Not ‘True 


“c “The truth, the while truth, | 
and nothing but the ere: - 


That’s what you ought to know about 
the thing you wash with. What good 
soap doesn’t hurt, Pearlzne cannot. 
That’s only part of the truth. Pear/- 
ame washes and cleans without the 
rubbing and scrubbing that wear 
things out—without the work 
that makes women old. Half 
your labor is spared by it; twice 


the work is done with it; 
time and money are saved by 
it. “Nothing but the truth” is 
the best policy for us; “noth- 
ing but Pearline” is the best 
policy for you; but perhaps 
you use Pearline. Millionsdo. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
Bh - = as good as” 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


E—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 
sends you something in place of hg the honest thing to do is—send it back. 


173 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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etter than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 
Nutritive, ‘ 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


**BEST & GOES FARTHEST.”’ 

The Foremost Cocoa of the World. 
Invented, patented and madein Holland, re- 
maing now as always “unequalled in solu- 
bilty, agreeable taste and nutritive qualities.” 

Ask your grocer for it. 1f not obtainable, en- 
close 50c.,in stam “Kouth's note,for 341b. can ¢ 
(mentioning outh’s Companion) to« 

Van HovuTren & Zoon, 106 Reade St., New 4 

York, or 45 Wabash Ave., hicago, Ill. (35 * 
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Perfectly 
Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular‘In the arn and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, ee Haven, Conn 


100,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY, 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to 0 Gxt Peto Ping 





The Only Improvement 
*pozuea sfeatie soy oe 


on the Tallor’s Square 
Ever Invented, 


9Uq4 7enf sf 74 szoqUUIEHOAG 
snok 0} 914} Boyg MBpURy 


Easy TO LEARN. RaPiIpTO USE. FOLLOWS EVERY FASHION. 
All First-class Dressmakers are adopting this Wonder- 
ul Garment Drafting Machine. 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE Co., 
6 West 14th St., New York. 
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RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 


NEW PATENTS AND IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 
RUBBER HANDS AND 
FEET give the most natural 
appearance, secure the 
greatest durability, and are 
vastly more comfortable 
than the old styles with 
cumbersome machinery. 

The engraving represents 
CeacaA YAMNI, a Sioux 
Indian dressed’ in his war 
costume. The *‘brave’’ lost 
his leg from disease and has 


MARKs’ 
rubber foot, 
thorowstiy st 
that he mingles with m3 
tribe and engages in their 
sports and labors with as 
much grace and energy as 
cs he possessed his natural 
bs. 


Men, women and children 
of all ages and conditions, 
and residing in all parts of 
the world can be supplied 

with these peerless substi- 
tutes while they remain at 
home, and have every 
assurance that the results 
the best 
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are now being worn, scat- 
tered throughout the world 
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U. 3. "Pensioners supplied 
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with over 200 illustrations 
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ONE BIRD’S NAMES. 


People who have never made a study of any branch 
of natural history often speak sarcastically of the 
Latin names by which plants, butterflies and other 
natural objects are called in scientific works. They | 
cannot see why our New England “Mayflower” should 
not be called by that pretty vernacular name rather 
than by the pleasing foreign name, Epigea | 
repens. Not to speak of other reasons, however, it | 
is apparent that for the purposes of science it is 
necessary to have names which are not mere local | 
nicknames, as it were, but names that are recognized | } 
among students the world over. } 


As an example of a confusing variety of local names | 
applied to the same bird we may take the case of one 
of our small ducks. Its “book name” is the ruddy 
duck, and in scientitic language it is called Erisma- 
tura rubida. The first or generic name, Erismatura, 
> a Greek compound, of which the first half means 

a prop and the second half a tail, that is to say, the | 
bird has a stiff tail. The second or specific name, 
rubida, means reddish or ruddy. 

The duck is well known to gunners, and for that 
reason has a superabundance of what we have called 
local nicknames, many of which are applied indis- 
criminately to this and other species. Along the | 
New England shore it goes at different points by the 
following titles: Blue-bill, Broad-bill, Broad-bill dip- | 
ver, Hard-headed broad-bill, Dipper, Dopper, Dapper, 

3umble-bee coot, Creek coot, Spoon-bill, Sleepy-h nead, 
Goose widgeon, Tough- head ‘and Booby. 

This ought to be sufficiently confusing, but as we | 
pass south of New England we find a superabundance | 
of other names : Mud-dipper, Butter-ball, Butter-duck, 
Butter-bowl, Batter-scoot, Blather-scoot, Blather. | 
skite, Sleepy brother, Bull-neck, Booby coot, Salt- | 
water teal, Brown diving teal, Stiff-tail, Quill-tail coot, | 
Pin-tail, Bristle-tail, Stick-tail, Spine-tail, Dip-tail | 





less 








diver, Dun-bird, Hickory-head, Greaser, Water-part- 
ridge, Steel-head, Book, Paddy, Noddy, Lightwood 
knot, Paddy-whack, Leather-back, Dumpling-duck, 


Hard-tack, and many more. 

It will be noticed that many of these names are 
based upon the same character as the generic scien- 
tific name,—that is, upon. the stiffness of the tail 


feathers. Many others have to do with the hardness 
of the bird’s head, and the difficulty of killingit. As 
Mr. Gurdon Trumbull says, in the book from which 


we have taken these names, ‘“To put shot into a Ruddy 
is one thing, to kill him is quite another matter.” 

This ability to stand fire, or, as the gunners say, 
“to carry away shot,” is happily indicated by a name 
applied to the bird at the West—Shot- pouch. 

he goodness of the ruddy duck’s flesh may be 
gathered from such a name as Butter-ball. There is 
another species which is more commoniy known by 
this name; but its flesh is less savory, and Mr. Trum- 
bull sugge sts that it might be called’ Oleomargarine- 
ball to obviate confusion! 

Evidently the ruddy duck is looked upon as in some 
respects a foolish creature with some comical aspects. 
Hence we have names like Sleepy-head, Fool-duck, 
Booby, and Stub-and-twist. 

A Wilmington gunner called him Dickey—a per- 
version of the more common name Dinkey. ‘Don’t | 
you know,” said the man to Mr. Trumbull, “how, 
when they ‘start, they go dickey, dickey, dic key, patting | 
the water with their wings and feet?” 

Many of these vernacular names are interesting | 
and more or less appropriate, but in view of their 
multiplicity, it is easy to see one of the reasons why 
scientific men find it necessary to name things for 
themselves rather than accept the names which the | 
common people have given them. 





JOHN ADAMS'S PUPILS. 


After taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Har- 
vard, John Adams taught school at Worcester, Mass. 
In the following letter, written March 15, 1756, he 
gives a lively description of his school and certain 
thoughts thereupon. ‘The letter was to Judge Rich- 
ard Cranch, of Boston: 


“I sometimes in my sprightly moments consider | 
myself in my great chair at school as some dictator | 
at the head of a Commonwealth. In this little State 
I can discover all the great geniuses, all the surprising | 
actions and revolutions of the great world in minia- 
ture. 

“I have several renowned generals but three feet 
high, and several deep projecting politicians in petti- 
coats. I have others catching and dissecting flies, 
accumulating remarkable pebbles, cockle shells, ete 
with as ardent curiosity as any virtuoso in the Keoyal | 
Society 

“Some rattle and thunder out A, B, C, ete., with as | 
much fire and impetuosity as Alexander fought, and 
very often sit down and cry as heartily upon being out- 
spelt as Cesar did when at Alexander’s sepulcher he | 
Fecaitented that the Macedonian hero conquered the 
world before his age. 

“At one table sits Mr. Insipid, foppling and flutter- 
ing, spinning his whirligig, or playing with his fingers, | 
as gaily and wittily as any Frenchified coxcomb | 
brandishes his cane or rattles his snuff-box. At | 
another sits the polemical divine, plodding and | 
wrangling in his mind about ‘Adam’s fall in which 
we sinned all,’ as his primer has it. | 

“In short, my little school, like the great world, is 
made up of kings, politicians, divines, LL. D.s, fops, 
buffoons, fiddlers, sycophants, fools, coxcombs, "chim: 
ney-sweepers and every other character drawn in 
history or seen in the world. Is it not then the 
highest pleasure to preside in this little world, to | 
bestow the proper applause upon virtuous and gen- 
erous actions, to blame and punish every vicious and 
contracted trick, to tear out of the tender mind every- 
thing that is mean and little, and fire the new-born 
soul with a noble ardor and emulation? The st 
affords no greater pleasure.” 





—— —+or— 
SOME ODD BOOKS. 


At Warsenstein, in Germany, there is perhaps one 
of the most curiously original collections of books in 
the world. It is really a botanical collection. Out- 
wardly, each volume presents the appearance of a 
block of wood, and that is what it actually is; but a 
minute examination reveals the fact that it is also a 
complete history of the particular tree which it rep- 
resents. 


At the back of the book the bark has been removed 
from a space which allows the scientific and the com- 
mon name of the tree to be placed as a title for the 
book. One side is formed from the split wood of the 
tree, showing its grain and natural fracture; the 
other side shows the wood when worked smooth and 
varnished. One end shows the grain as left by the 
saw, and the other the finely polished wood. 

On opening the book it is found to contain the fruit, 
seeds, leaves and other products of the tree, the moss 
which usually grows upon its trunk, and the insects 
which feed upon the different parts of the tree. | 

These are supplemented by a well-printed descrip- 
tion of the habits, usual location, and manner of 
— of the tree. In fact, everything which has a 

aring upon that articular tree secures a place in 
this wonderful, useful and valuable collection. 
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@ that shows it up. moty j in soap pays for it. Send 

| for. one on trial, enclosing $1.50 to pay return charges 
| and packin or, if kept, to be credited on account. 

H. Tt. TO Neco O., Dealers in Fireworks and 

onmuetia ia Noe Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Sole Agents ae United States and Canada. 


TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
“ Best Urensitinihennlros. 


reine erin PIN 


S 20 Fer Per Gent, 


| 
























A iwestern Office, 


NO DINNER 


is Com pletey wineut Soup. 
Armour's $ Beef Extract, 


Fp can make delicious soup for 
persons at a total cost of 10 cts. 


Armour’s Extract. 





| 
| 
| 











For Sale by Druggists and 
> Grocers. 


Awarded the Gold Medal. 
Paris, 1889. 












"THE ONLY PERFECT i. 
_ SELF-WRINGING MOP EAs 


Ratchet device for holding cl 








when wrung. es all strain ot 

the hands and Kees Anylady 

wring it. Great og 

Saves 

h, soda and boil- @ 
Hands do not 

“Heavy ti — cloths, our 

o ake Patent, wring easier 

and dryer 7 va all others. Agents a 

phaetenst sales, one cleared @14-10 &) 
2 hours; another sold 130 mops in a 

place of 3000 inhabitants, An ai 

cle of solid merit, Exclusive terri- 

tory; excellent terms, We — for’ 


hts, _ Illustrated cit 
& io. M. REWELL, 115 Public Sq., Oleveland, 0. 


FOR LADIES. 


ao COMFORT. 


The Sigsbee Seamles 
Shiela is the only dress shield 


can 
over all’ other mops, 
and hands. Lye, —_ 
ing water can 
touch water. 














e 
Ladies can avoid the trouble of 
sewing in the ordinary shields 
which are constantly ripping 
= and save money by 
ing one pair of our shields 
for all their dresses. To be 
worn next the undervest, thus 
keeping corset and corset cover 
sweet and clean. The only per- 
fect Dress Shield made. If your 
ry Goods Dealer does not keep 
our Shields, send 35c. for sam- 
ple ee. All sizes ; give measure 
er arm and over shoulder. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING C0., Ayer, Mass. 











*szucSy 0} Sudo] |es0g!4 








one! pag ——y a - all gone a f H 
es, lam y to say, through the a < re) Ab- 
| SON’ 'S CORN SALVE Ican now walk w ith e: 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that = imitation is just as good ; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y- 

Every box is ents ioe to cure, or — refunded 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. | 


DO YOU WANT AN 
ORCAN, 


then buy the best, the 


‘Packard Organ.’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue Free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mention THE COMPANION. 











